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Nh Jo! Lats 4; 7021918 
W. Jad, Parke hoe Fa paces, 
when a ſhriek from Lady Aubrey's, 
drefling-room, the windows of which. 
were open, arreſted our footſteps. Miſs 
Hanbury , flew towards the houſe, we | - 
followed. On entering the apartment 
from which the alarm proceeded, we: 
beheld Lady Aubrey pale, and unable 
to utter a ſyllable, holding Sir Sid-- 
ney's arm, whoſe hand graſped a piſtol, 
and whoſe whole frame was convulſcd, 
wich agitation. I ruſhed forward, and 
r. 11, _ B inn 
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wrenched the inſtrument of death from 
his trembling. hand; he fell upon my 
ſhoulder, and ſeemed to loſe all ſenſa- 
tion. His lips and cheeks were white, 
and cold as marble ; Iſabella ſhrieked. 
e He will die!“ exclaimed he; 0 
God !—he is dying!“ 
Sir Sidney revived==u Would to 
6: Heaven I were ſo happy!” faid he, 
 feebly; ; * for ſuch complicated miſeries 
are not to be ſupported ! To adore 
one object to deceive another —— It 
| | were better that I ſhould expire.” Iſa- 
bella could not fupprefs her tears; they 
oed ſpontaneouſſy, notwithſtanding all 
her efforts to repel them. Her boſom 
was not wholly devoid of pity; but the 
ſentiment of nature overpowered the 
efforts of humanity, - My pangs were 
infinite! while the torturing conſciouſ- 
neſs of what I ſuffered taught me to feel 
commiſeration, even for my rival. Sir 
Sidney obſerved the agonies of my 
foul ; 
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ſoul ; they were delineated in every 


feature of my diſtorted viſage ; they 
preſented an unſophiſticated epitome of 


the mind's chaos: my brain ſhudders 


at the recollection of what J then ſuf- 
fered. | 

Sir Sidney cntreated-. me to leave 
him. « If you have one atom of mercy 
in your boſom, I, conjure you to be 
gone, ſaid he. The tone of his voice 
{mote my heart; it was wild, yet fad; 


and though tender, energetic... © Let us 


leave him with Walſingham,” ſaid my 
aunt. She quitted the room, followed 
by Colonel Aubrey and Iſabella. 

As ſoon as they were gone, Sir 
Sidney looked mournfully at the piſtol 
which lay on the carpet“ Oh, Wal- 
ſingham !“ exclaimed he, „what a de- 
voted wretch am I ! What a deſpicable, 
monſtrous hypocrite ! Could you be- 
hold my palpitating heart; could you 
but read the dark and cureleſs ſorrows 
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of my deſtiny ——" His articulation 
was ſuſpended by the conflicts of his 
mind during ſeveral moments, when 
he, ſuddenly preſſing his hand to his 
forchead, continued, My brain is 
burning with mental agony !—Oh, Na- 
tore ! haſt thou no pity for thy child, 
thy victim ?—T knew not what to ſay, 
or how to meliorate his acute ſuffer- 
ings: I entreated him to tranquillize 
his mind, and to obey the dictates of 
reaſon. He ſmiled, and ſhook his head 
with a melancholy expreſſion. « You 
counſel wiſely,” faid he; © but can you 
exemplify the doctrines you inculcate ? 
| Can 'you behold the obje& of your 
5 fondeſt hopes wreſted from you, and 
| ep, with truth, that reaſon will inſtruct 


you to be patient?“ -I felt conviction 
throb within my boſom ;—I was ſilent. 

« Walſingham,“ continued Sir Sid- 
ney, © either you muſt depart, or 7 | 
muſt periſh: 1 could unfold a ſcene of | 
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— ſo complicated, ſo terrible, that 
my ſoul ſhudders at the idea of their 


cContinuance l Iſabella - 


« What of her?“ Intervoptet I, 
eagerly. 
„ Tfabella 1 you, Walſingham!“ 
anſwered Sir Sidney, with a faultering 


voice; but ſhe never muſt be your's : 
I cannot live to ſee it. Promiſe me 
that you will not think of he: 
t You are frantic,” faid . 
58 * Almoſt, indeed!“ War wk cou- 


in; © but your promiſe 


I cannot pledge my word to any in- 
junction ſo perfectly ridiculous, anſwered 
1. « Indeed, even were our affections at 
our own diſpoſal, the unreaſonable de- 


mand you make would prevent the poſ- 


ſibility of a compliance, mean and de- 


rogatory to the principles of my nature. 
The moſt unpardonable deſpot is he 
who would ſhackle the mind:—I cap 
not, I will not relinquiſh Iſabella. ada 

3. RY « That 
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« That is your determination?“ 


cried Sir Sidney, haſtily. 


__ &« Irrevocably,” anſwered I. 
„ Then, Walfingham, farewel for 
ever!” exclaimed my couſin, darting 


out of the apartment, and leaving me 


perplexed in the extreme. 

1 deſcended to the park, where I 
met Mr. Hanbury : I told him what 
had paſſed, and he adviſed me to re- 
turn to college. Ir is merely a boyiſh 
paſſion,” faid he; © and, moſt proba- 
bly, will not be laſting, Lady Aubrey 
will never "conſent to an alliance be- 


tween Sir Sidney and my ſiſter, and 


Ifabella's pride will prove an inſuper- 
able bar to a clandeſtine union.“ His 
words bewildered my imagination. I. 


had concluded from his former conver- 


ſation, that Mr. Hanbury was aſſured 


of Lady Aubrey's conſent, and that the | 


marriage was conſidered as an affair of 
certainty, After a ſhort pauſe I re- 
ſumed 
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ſumed the diſcourſe. © If you ſanc- 
tion the addreſſes of Sir Sidney, Lady 
Aubrey will not be averſe to their ſuc- 
ceſs,” ſaid I. Where can the heir 
of Glenowen find ſo honourable an al- 
hance ? ſo amiable, _ ſo. faſcinating a 
wife as Iſabella? She will embelliſh the 
fortune which ſhe will command]; the 
will be the pride, the ornament, the 
bleding of Sir Sidaey's family.. 
Never, with my conſent,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Hanbury.—I ſtarted; he 
proceeded. * From her inſanty I have 
conſidered her as your promiſed wife; 
J have faſhioned your minds to blend in 
the ſweet uniſon of unambitious love: 
I have anticipated the hour when your 
virtues would embelliſn the calm vale 
of life, enliven its moſt dreary ſcenes, 
and ſmooth every path towards immorta- 
lity. The wealth, the ſplendour which 
Sir Sidney can beſtow, will not com- 
penkure for the loſs of mental pleaſures, 
B 4 LA 
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nurſed in the ſilent haunts of ſolitude 

and virtue.” | 
I I iftened with rapture; ih heart beit 
high, and my blood quickened in cir- 
culation with every word he uttered. 
A pauſe again enſued, which laſted eil 
we reached the library. - a 

Lady Aubrey informed us that $i 
Sidney was ſomewhat more compoſed, 
but that he choſe, during the remainder 
of the day, to continue in his chamber. 
The conflicts, which the various ſen- 
ſations of the morning had produced in 
my mind, almoſt benumbed its recol- 
lection. I had never avowed a paſſion 
for Iſabella; I had not, till Sir Sidney's 
return, even betrayed a wiſh beyond 
that of the pureſt friendſhip. © The 
generous avowal of approbation from 
the lips of my tutor, encouraged me to 
hope; and hope, like the dew of Hea- 
ven; while it cheriſhes the buds of af- 
* calls forth all that can ſweeten 
life, 
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liſe, or adorn humanity. Cold muſt 
that heart have been which Iſabella 
could not intereſt !—Þ leave you, Ro- 

ſanna, to judge what I experienced, im- 
preſſed with the moſt enthuſiaſtic fond- 
neſs, formed in our days of childhood, 
and conſecrated * the ene of 
reaſon, 


Still Iſabella eel anxious for the 
fate of Sir Sidney. She remained at 
the manor-houſe till late in the even- 
ing, and frequently ſent inquiries to his 
chamber, expreſſed in terms of unuſual - 
ſolicitude. At midnight we returned 
to the parſonage: the weather was 
clear; and we ftrolled lowly along 
the park, Mr. Hanbury queſtioned his 
filter reſpecting the conduct of Sir 
Sidney, and in the moſt unequivocal 
language demanded her confidence. 
She aſſured him that no profeſſions of 
love for her had ever eſcaped his lips. 


ps l liſtened 
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J liſtened with an anxious heart, and 
was almoſt inclined to faſhion my cre- 
dulity by the tenor of my wiſhes. 
There was an air of ſincerity in Iſa- 
bella's declaration, which was ſufficient 
to filence the fears of ſcepticiſm. She 
had, from- her infancy, been taught to 
revere the dignity of truth; and I 
had not courage to become an apoſtate 
before the oracle of my faith - the object 
of my idolatry ! | . 


—— —  —  ——  ——— — — —UU—U—Z——) 


C HAP. XXIV. 


On the following morning, Colonel 
Aubrey came early to the parſonage: 
Mr. Hanbury and Iſabella were abſent, - 
and, as he found me alone, our dif- - 
gourſe turned on the conduct of my 
aunt, and Sir Sidney's raſh attempt on 
his own life, 


C olonel 
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Colonel Aubrey's manner indicated 
a mind labouring to unfold ſome 
hidden ſecret : he walked about with 
an evident uneaſineſs, which, at times, 

broke forth in half. ſuppreſſed ejacu- 
lations, and at others abſorbed him 
in profound ſilence. At length, after 
many unſucceſsful attempts to quit the 
room, he took hold of my arm, and, 
leading me towards the garden, ſeri- 
ouſly addreſſed me: Mr. Ainsforth, 
faid he, © there certainly is ſome dread- 
ful cauſe fer my nephew's inquietude, 
beyond his paſſion for Iſabella Han- 
bury. I heard a converſation this 
morning in Lady Aubrey's dreſſing- 

room, which is adjoining to the chamber 
where I ſlept, and there does not re- 

main a doubt in my mind of its im- 

portance. I will endeavour to repeat 
what paſſed, as nearly as I can be cor- 
rect; for my nephew's voice was often 
bo and inarticulate, as though he la- 
boured under extreme agitation,” _ 

: B 6 A « For 
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„„ For Heaven's ſake be n 4 
ſaid I. 1 
Lady Aubrey,” continued bay ce re- 
proved her ſon for his raſh. and cri- 
minal conduct. Reflect for a mo- 
moment, ſaid ſhe, < and recover. your 
fortitude. , Think what degradation 
. would follow the ſtep which you medi- 
tate: what ruin to yourſelf, Ree diſ- 
grace to your family. 2 
' © Am I then to be the vidim/.of 
ambition? replied Sir Sidney; © are the 
deſpicable diſtinctions of fortune to 
ſhackle all my hopes, darken all my 
proſpects, and bend me to an untimely 
gra ve? Are all the energies of the ſoul 
-to be ſubdued by the triumphs of pride 
and:duplicity ?—The cheek may wear 
the ſmile of contentment, even when. 
the heart is wrung with remorſe ; the 
eye put on the vivacity of joy, and 
cgliſten through the tears of agonizing 
compunction; but nature will ſpeak in 
frequent whiſpers to the feeling mind, 
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dl there is no ſound: that can over- 
power the voice of conſcience.” ; 
Reflect on the criminality of ſelf | 
- annihilation ! ſaid Lady Aubrey. 
Is it not virtue to periſh,” ſaid Sir 
Sidney, when it is infamy to live? 
The day of retribution” muſt come; 
and the longer I exiſt, the more will 
my guilt accumulate. | 
«+ © But a paſſion ſo abſurd, 15 de- 
_ grading'!” cried Lady Aubrey. 

© Can we command the affections of 
the heart ? replied Sir Sidney. Can 
we reſiſt the inſtinctive impulſe which 
is inherent to our natures 2? © + 
Let I conjure you to conquer this 
baſe infatuation. The hour of repent- 
ance will arrive when your miſeries will 
be irremediable,” ſaid Lady Aubrey. 
© Then let it come!“ interrupted 
Sit Sidney, raiſing his voice with i impe- 
tuofity ; if T have courage to meet 
death, 1 have equal reſolution to bear 


the 
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the frowns of fortune. O God! chew 
knoweſt, that, with the being I am 
deſtined to idolize, I could live content- 
edly on the ſummit of a mountain.” 
© Romantic folly!” exclaimed Lady 
Aubrey: this is the language of a 
maniac! | 
© Then truth is frenzy,” replied Sir 
Sidney. If the agonizing conflicts of 
a breaking heart cannot awaken pity in 
your boſom, how ſhall I addreſs you? 
In what language ſhall I urge you to be 
juſt ? How obtain your ſanction to throw 
off the veil of infamy beneath which my 
cheek glows with ſhame and felt-re- 
proach ? The wants of Colonel Aubrey, 
the gloom of poverty which over- 
ſhadows the laurels he has won, and his 
ineſtimable virtues, ſo long neglected, 
combine to awaken pangs which nothing 
can alleviate. Will you doom an only 
child to the flow and certain agonies of 
e deſpair be 


— 


I cannot 
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I cannot yield you up to the ſneers 
and inſults of the world; I cannot behold 
you wedded to one ſo much beneath 
you, replied the inexorable mother. 

© Then I will follow Colonel Au- 
brey's fortune,” cried Sir Sidney. 1 
will accompany him to Gibraltar.” He 
heſitated, and, receiving no reply, con- 
tinued, you do not anſwer me. Un- 
kind and cruel parent! Think that you 
behold me the lifeleſs victim of ambi- 
tion! Feel the touch of nature; let it 
vibrate. on your heart; let it penetrate 
thoſe fibres, which are become almoſt 
inſenſible to the pleadings of humanity. 
Do not, by ſacrificing me, heap on your 
own ſoul the puniſhment of eternal an- 
guiſh.” 

« Lady Aubrey was filent, but I could 
diſtinctly hear her weep and ſob inceſ- 
ſantly. 

- « Sir Sidney reſumed his intreaties: 
I will this day unburden my full heart 
|; do 
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to Iſabella :—I will tell her all I feel, all 
I anticipate ; for I cannot, I will not 
live to ſee her the wife of Walſing- 
ham.” 4 


They were educated together: their 
ſituations in life are ſimilar: the union 
would be ſanctioned by equality,” re- 
plied Lady Aubrey. Your couſin is 
a proper huſband for the ſiſter of Mr. 
| Hanbury.“ a 

© Periſh all diſtinctions, but 555 
g | which originate in mental ſuperiority !” 
. exclaimed my nephew. What am], 

| amidſt the profuſion of wealth which 
| chance has heaped around me? A mon- 
; ſter of diſſimulation ! a wretch, weighed 
L down with guilt! a vile, degraded, in- 
famous, and ſordid hypocrite ! But be- 
. fore I ſleep again, this miſery ſhall ter- 
minate. I will deſtroy the ſpell which 
i "threatens to benumb. the warmeſt affec- 
ö tions of my. heart, 1 will ſcparate Iſa- 
: | bella 
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bella and Wallinghara, or 1 will von 
to breathe.” 

Lady Aubrey in temen ed; 
Sir Sidney perſe vered in his determina- 
tion, till ſhe left him in a ayes * 
rage. | 
heard him e We 
during more than half an hour, talking 
wildly to himſelf; and curſing his unhap- 
py fortune with all the vehemence of de- 
ſpair; while your name and that of Miſs 
Hanbury were ſeveral times uttered with 
an agonized tone, which convinced i me 
that you were the ue of his diſtrac- 
Ou. 

Colonel Any Ming coneiiled his 
account of the morning's' interview, re- 
queſted to hear my opinion. I had not 
power to ſpeak, It is evident,” cried 
he, © that Iſabella's want of rank and 
fortune excludes her from Lady Aubrey's 
favolt. The boy is animated with a 


un which can only be ſubdued by 
| time a 
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time and reaſon: leave him to the united | 


powers of both; you can rely on Iſabel- 
la's virtue; and you know the inexorable 
heart which will never conſent to their 


union. I ſhall ſet out for Bath in a few 


days; have you reſolution to be the 
companion of my journey? 

This night you ſhall have my an- 
ſwer,” faid I, © The event is too im- 
portant to admit of a deciſion haſty or 
imprudent. If Iſabella loves Sir Sidney, 
my conduct ſhall be firm, my reſolution 
invincible. We were ipterrupted by 
Mr. Hanbury ; I took Colonel Aubrey 
aſide ; . conjured him not to divulge what 
had paſſed, and promiſed to talk farther 
with him on the buſineſs at the cloſe of 
evening. Oh, Roſanna! what were 
my ſorrows! I conſidered myſelf as a 


being, devoted to anguiſh. Poor, and 


dependent; could I meditate a ſelfiſh 
wiſh, when ſplendour, happineſs, and 
rank awaited on Iſabella? 0 

The 


* 
- 
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The kind and manly conduct of Co- 
lonel Aubrey inſpired me with a ſort of 
deſperate reſolution, which 1s aften the 
ſubſtitute for genuine fortitude. I was 
hampered in the toil, and had no hope 
of eſcaping, but by an effort, which 
would either reſtore my peace of, mind, 
or annihilate me. I demanded of my 
heart whether its gratification, or Iſa- 
bella's happineſs, was its primary object. 
I trenibled while I aſked the important 
queſtion I trembled, not for myſclh, 
but for the idol of my affections. Rea- 
ſon is ſometimes ſubſervient to our ca- 
prices; but the nobleſt paſſions of the 
human breaſt triumph in union with vir- 
tue, and ſhrink with equal diſguſt from 
the meanneſs of deception, and the baſe» 
neſs of diſhonour. 

I remained more than an hour in the 
arbour which had been endeared by the 
innocent delights of childhood, and con- 

ſecrated by the affections of nature. 

All 
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All that had paſſed, ſerved only to con- 
traſt the ſombre aſpect of preſent events. 
I found my perplexities almoſt inſup- 


portable: I reproached myſelf for that 


tacit acquieſcence, which yielded up my 
hopes without even an effort to accom- 
pliſh them. Man, without energy, is 

like the veſſel which, wanting a pilot's 
aid, is borhe along a ſea of ſorrows, 
helpleſs and deſpairing ! Every blaſt 


_ annoys him; every coming wave threa- 


tens his deſtruction, till he is ingulphed, 
and loſt for ever ! Such were my reflec- 


tions; they rouſed me from the ſtupor 
of affliction; they awakened me to 


know myſelf; to ſee the peril of my 
fituation, and to arm my foul for every 


approaching trial. 
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CHAP. XXv. 


InasrENED without delay to the manor- 
houſe, where I found Sir Sidney, in the 
library, writing, and alone, I felt that 
the moment when the criſis of my fate 
approached, was not to be loſt in rrifliog 
ceremonies, or employed in uſeleſs con- 
verſation. My couſin's peace of mind 
was equally intereſted with my own. 
Ifabella's hopes, her felicity, her affec- 
tions, were at ſtake, and I reſolved on 
being explicit. Sir Sidney roſe as I 
- approached him: Walſingham,” ſaid 
he, with a mixture of reproof and ſor- 
row, © why do you perſecute me? am 
I not ſufficiently unhappy ?” 

I came hither,” anſwered I, “ with 
the hope of finding Iſabella : buſineſs of 
the utmoſt importance requires an im 
mediate and final interview; but it 

| - muſt 


| 
| 
| 
| 


* 
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muſt be private : what I have to com- 
municate will be deciſive.” 

« A private interview with Iſabella ! 
and on buſineſs of importance! cried 
Sir Sidney, © what can it mean? Oh, 
Walſingham what is it you meditate ? 
Tell me, I conjure you ;—every ſenti- 
ment of my heart is intereſted in the 
queſtion. Do you mean to marry Iſa- 
bella?“ 

I made no reply: he graſped my hand 


and held it firmly. © Anfwer me quick= _ 


ly,” continued he, „for the period is 
now arrived when your language mu/? be 
unequivocal. I I demand to 
know your intentions. 
% By what authority ?” 

« By all the claims of honour and 


fincerity ! continued Sir Sidney. * If 


you are determined to make Iſabella 
your wife, there is but one ſtep for me 
to take.” He pauſed :—I ſmiled at tie 
implied menace :— my breaſt panted 
[5 with 
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with rage and indignation :—=he conti- 
nued. Your ſilence is an acknow- 
ledgment of your purpoſe. Then hear 
me, Walſingham. Since the poſſeſſion 
of Iſabella can alone conſtitute your hap- 
pineſs, I will forbear to perſecute you. 
I: will be the victim; but on one condi- 
tion only,” 
Name it,” ſaid 1 briefly, 
That you will permit me to queſ- 
tion, to examine her heart; to hear my 
conviction from her own lips, and to 
place the matter beyond the very ſhadow - 
of uncertainty, by demanding a candid | 
avowal of her ſentiments. If Iſabella 
loves you, no found of reproach ſhall 
ever diſturb your tranquillity ;—an eter- 
nal filence 2 be your fafeguard, and 
my penance.” 

A thouſand painful dens ruſhed acroſs 
my brain: the heroic boſom, which 
could relinquiſh its fondeſt wiſhes, its 
deareſt hopes, to promote. my felicity, 
ſhamed 
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ſhamed me into generoſity, I could 
not bear to be vanquiſhed by ſuperior 
fortitude ; and, in the vaunting pride of 
the moment, I promiſed to rel ign Ifa- 


bella for ever. 


Sir Sidney fell upon my neck and 
wept. Every vein within my heart was 
wrung to torture. The library door 
was open, and I obſerved Miſs Hanbury 
advancing through the park. The con- 
flict was terrible. I longed to take a 


' laſt farewel; to explain my motives, 
and to hear one kind, one gentle adieu 
before we ſeparated eternally. I broke 


abruptly from Sir Sidney, and quitted 
the room. Colonel Aubrey joined Iſa- 
bella, and they turned towards the wood. 
All the torments of deſpair and jealouſy 
conſpired in a terrific phalanx to over-: 
turn my reaſon. + I refolved to quit 


| Glenowen, to ſeek, in ſome: far diſtant 


country, an aſylum, where I might end 
my _ of ſorrow, unknown, and con- 
n ſequently 
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ſequently unlamented. But the means 
of ſubſiſtence till I could reach the ſpot 
of deſtination—how- were they to be 
acquired? A project occurred, uncer- 
tain as it was deſperate—l heſitated a 
moment, and then flew to find e 
Aubrey. | 

She was in her chamber; the magni- 
tude of my diſtreſs, the event which hur- 
ried me on to madneſs, made me forget- 
ful of the decorum . which at any ather 
period I ſhould not have violated—f 
knocked haſtily at the door of her apart- 
ment, ſhe bade me enter: I ſtarted back 
almoſt petrified with ſurprize, for the 
firſt object that met my eye was the 
ivory cabinet which, with all my re- 
maining hopes, I had entruſted to the 
care of Mr. Hanbury. - 

The converſation which had paſſed 
between us at the parſonage was fully 
elucidated: -I now beheld the object 
which he had wiſhed me to reſign, and 
VOL, 11, 4 which 
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which he confidered it diſhonourable to 
retain. I had conſented to his reſtoring 
it; I had only to blame myſelf for that 
tuoſity which ſhrunk from a cool 
nd temperate. explanation. My looks 
betrayed the perturbation of my mind; 
—they terrified Lady Aubrey—ſhe roſe 
abruptly from her ſeat, and would have 
paſſed towards the door: I caught her 
arm and held her You go not, ma- 
dam,” ſaid I ſternly, “ you move not, 
while I have ſtrength to hold you: the 
hour is come when we muſt lay aſide the 
trivial forms of ceremony, and ſpeak 
without reſerve.” 
_ - She trembled and grew pale. 
There are ſituations where we can 
Pity the frailty which prompted even the 
moſt atrocious injury but it muſt be 
when the heart is ſoftened, not when 
diſtreſs and perſecution have ſteeled it to 
reſiſtance ; we then behold our enemy 


without compaſſion; and if the ſenti- 
15 ; ment 
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ment of revenge be ſubdued by the 
efforts of reaſon, the pride of ſcorn: _ 
acquires new vigour by the conqueſt. 
Lady Aubrey's timidity was the reſult 
of guilt: her eyes involuntarily turned; 
with a ghaſtly expreſſion, towards the 
cabinet. Every glance augmented my 
indignation ; ſhe ſtruggled to get from 
me—ſhe ſhrieked -I commanded her 
to be filent—* If you wiſh. to avoid 
eternal diſgrace,” ſaid I, * you will re- 

ſtrain your rage, and, without compul- 
ſion, diſcover the contents of that repo- 
ſitory: my ſituation is deſperate, and I 
will be obeyed.” 

. Lady Aubrey ſhook in every ;olnts 
the cold drops ſtood, like witneſſes, of 
her guilt, on her livid forehead; her heſi- 
tation irritated my already deſperate 
mind, and I led her, by force, towards 
the cabinet. 

Roſanna! what a tremendous mo-\ 


ment did I paſs!—On the ivory lid lay 
2 Sir 
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Sir Sidney's piſtol— it had been removed 
from his chamber by Lady anc as 
preceding evening. 

| Still the refſted, and fill I graſped 


her arm. “ What do you demand?” 
oried ſhe; © Is it my life?” 


Heaven forbid,” ſaid I, © that the 
injuries and inſults which you have 
| heaped upon me, ſhould urge my hand 
| to attempt a ctime ſo horrible! I de- 
| mand the key of this cabinet, this pre- 

Fil ciovs ſecret repoſitory, which, if I miſ- 
f take not, contains the fiat of my deſliny. 
Ii} I ſnatched'it from the flames; fate placed 
it in my poſſi ſon ; the nice ſenſe of ho- 
i Nour, which ever actuates the mind of 
[i my tutor, induced him to reſtore it; but 
now the hour of retribution is' come; 
and juſtice will prevail, in dcfiarice of all 

your machinatiuns,” | 

She drew a key from her Fr ay 3 
with a trembling hand preſented it to 
me: I turned to open the folding doors 
in 
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in the front of the cabinet, when ſhe 
ſeized the piſtol, andipreſenting it tomy 
breaſt, bade me deſiſt. At this mo- 
ment Mrs. Blagden entered the room; 
her ſnrieks arreſted my hand, juſt as I 
diſcovered that the key which J had re- 
ceived from Lady Aubrey was a falſe 
one, merely given to divert my atten- 
tion, and*to favour her infernal purpoſe. 
Mrs. Blagden, who knew by the ſitua- 
tion in which ſhe faund me, the motive 
which led me thither, was too prudent 
to alarm the family; and I was ſo com- 
pletely exhauſted by agitation, that I 
could then make no farther trial reſpect- 
ing the myſtery of the cabinet. I how- 
ever reſolved to uſe every precaution 
againſt future villany. Lady Aubrey's 
terrors convinced me that ſomething of 
importance was concealed from the eye 
of juſtice; therefore, after leading her 
_ Mrs, Blagden out of the room, I 
82 faſtened 
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faſtened the door, and went immediately | 
in ſearch of Mr. Hanbury. 
I darted forward, unconſcious whither 
I was going. I hurried through the 
woods; I climbed the ſteep and rugged 
mountain, wild and diſtrated! Even- 
ing cloſed, and the deepening ſhades of 
twilight gathered round me. Twice I 
advanced to the margin of a jutting 
eminence, reſolved to daſh my wretched 
form aundft the airy abyſs, and to end 
my agonies with my weary exiſtence ; 
but the cowardice which is imputed to 
ſaicide—the diſgrace which follows the 
memory of the victim whoſe ſorrows 
become predominant over his reaſoning 
faculties, reſtrained me: I reflected; I 
reſolved to live to be a fad and linger- 
ing example of the perſecutions of for- 
tune, the injuſtice o. Hold! what am 
I writing? Heaven will pardon the 
idea ; It was unpremeditated; and you, 
amiable 
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amiable Roſanna, will pity the deſpair 
which gave it a momentary ſanction. 


CHAP. XVII. 
I pzTzrMINED that night to diſcover 
the myſtery of the cabinet, to open it 
in the preſence of the whole family, 
and to reveal my reaſons for ſo doing 
previous to the experiment; if J failed 
in my project, I alſo reſolved to quit 
Glenowen for ever ; it was therefore ne- 
ceſſary that I ſhould return to the par- 
ſonage, and prepare every thing for my 
journey. 

As ſoon as day ſhut in, I deſcended 
the rough ſlope, and haſtened towards 
the aſylum of my youth, the abode 
of virtue, the ſcene of paſt delight, the 
ſpot in which I ſhould entomb every 


C 4 hope 
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hope of earthly happineſs. The only 
road lay through the park: my heart 
was burfting with agony my brain 
ſcorched with the fever of deſpair— 
when I paſſed-the-manor-houſe.— How 
ſhall I deſcribe what followed ? 

The evening was ſultry ; the library 
windows facing the park were open to 
the ground, and ſeveral lights were 
burning in different parts of the room. 
Arreſted by an undeſcribable impulſe, I 
ftopped: on a. ſofa near the window fat 
Iſabella and Sir Sidney: he was talking 
earneſtly to her; ſhe was bathed in tears: 
his cheek reclined upon her boſom—ſhe 
kiſſed his forchead! I faw no more—I 
fled. n 


The gloom on every ſide ſeemed to 
deepen with new horrors! I ruſhed 
forward, as if borne by ſupernatural 
power; I paſſed through the church- 
yard the grave of my mother received 
my laſt agonized tear; I threw myſelf 

on 
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on my knees beſide the ſimple ſtone that 
recorded her virtues: how ſtill, how ſo- 
lemn ſeemed every thing around met 
The night- breeze ſtole unheard over the 
bleak and lofty mountain; the thin miſt 
rapidly floated along the valley. I caſt 
a wiſtful look towards Glenowen; the 
lights were viſible in the library—1 
groaned—I ſhuddered! The recollec- 
tion of my project vaniſhed; a deeper, 
a more torturing wound was inflicted 
than any that adverſity could beſtow, 
What object remained to charm my 
ſenſes ?— What pleaſure could fortune 
yield amidſt the e of Me" 
ns one! 

I entered, the garden; 5 the bower of 
youthful joys and mental cultivation was 
the next object I beheld. The moon 
juſt roſe above the mountain, its firſt 
pale rays fell on the dark foliage, while 
it covered the hoops: of oſier weven by 


* hand when love and hope conſpired 
0 5 to 
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to guide it. I entered the parſonage, 
and hurried to my chamber: on a table 
lay my piſtols—they were loaded; 1 
armed myſelf, and deſcended. The high 
road lay at no great diſtance, but I had 
again to croſs the corner of the park: 
all the ſorrows of my life recurred at 
that dreadful moment; I recollected my 
continental journey from Glenowen ; 
the early negle& of Lady Aubrey ; the 
agonies that my little boſom felt when 
Sir Sidney firſt ſupplanted me. I was 
fit for any deſperate deed of horror—I 
could have drunk hot blood!” The 
remembrance of my ſituation, even at 
this diſtant period, 1s terrible! 

Paſſing a narrow wood which ſkirted 
the park, I heard ſome one approach- 
ing. The moon's feeble light barely 
rendered the ſurrounding objects viſible. 
The ſound of voices continued, and, in 
a few moments, Iſabella approached, 
teaning on the arm 22 Sir Sidney Au- 

brey: 
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brey: at that inſtant an idea ſmote my 
brain, big with the blackeſt crime!—T 
ſhivered with conſcious horror, while my | 
hand graſped my piſtol, and my tortured 
ſoul meditated murder! 

They turned an angle, and continued 
to walk ſlowly. The brightneſs of the 
moon increaſed as it emerged from the 
horizon; I followed them at a conve- 
nient diſtance, and heard their conver- 
ſation. The ſoft turf prevented their 
hearing my footſteps, and the thickneſs 
of the plantation afforded me many op- 
portunities for concealment. | 

« Generous girl! deareſt Iſabe lla!“ 
cried Sir Sidney, © remember your pro- 
miſe, and our attachment ſhall be invio- 

lable. What a ſacrifice have you made, 
for a being loſt and wretched as I am! 
How ſhall I repay your goodneſs? My 
mother's cruel and ambitious ſpirit will 
prevent my marrying ; I know it will; 


but my obligation to you will not be 
c6 dimi- 
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diminiſhed by her inhumanity. I ſhall 
feel my heart, and all its grateful ſenti- 


ments, bound to you for ever.“ 


Isabella was ſilent; my indignation 
2 could refrain from committing 
an act of violence, while my hand 
graſped the inſtrument of death with a 
rigidity which rendered it motionleſs. 
Sir Sidney continued— 

2 We will return to Switzerland; you 
ſhall be my dear and inſeparable aſſo- 
ciate: 1 will, by every kind and affec- 


-tionate aſſiduity, teach you to forget the 


ill-fated Walſingham. I have opened my 
heart to you, Iſabella; you have explored 
its innermoſt receſſes. You muſt, by 
your pity and forgiveneſs, alleviate my 


. ſorrows. We will wander amidſt Alpine 


ſcenery, we will imbibe the refreſhing 
breezes of morning, and ſcatter with 
our footſteps the ſoft dews of the ſum- 
mer twilight, In the ſultry ſeaſon we 
will * with the happy peaſantry ; 


and 
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and when the ſtorms ſhall ſweep the 
mountains of eternal ſnow, we will viſit 
their abodes, and cheer them with that 
plenty which dark and freezing ſkies 
would otherwiſe deny them. Indeed, 
Iſabella, we will never ſeparate. The 
world and its viciſſitudes ſhall be for- 
gotten in the ſweet and laſting inter- 
courſe of truth and ſympathy.” 
The moon-beams fell exactly on the 
path where they ſtrolled: Sir Sidney's 
arm encircled Iſabella's waiſt, while her's 
was thrown careleſsly over his ſhoulder. 
My brain was convulſed—the woods 
ſeemed to wave before me, as though 
they were ſhook by a trembling of the 
earth; the wind began to riſe, it moaned 
over the mountains. I quickened my 
pace, and followed nearer their footſteps, 
At a ſmall- diſtance the path termi- 
nated in a dark and almoſt impervious 
wood of more than half a mile in length, 
Iſabella again addreſſed Sir Sidney.— 
| « Poor 
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e Poor Walſingham!“ ſaid ſhe ; © he 
ſeems to be the very ſport of fortune! 
I have loved him as a brother, but, ra- 
ther than you ſhould periſh, I have re- 
ſigned him. We will fly from Glen- 
owen, deareſt Sidney; we will ſeek in 
ſolitude the repoſe you anticipate. I 
will devote my days to the taſk of par- 
ticipating your fate. I know that you 
can never marry without expoſing your- 
ſelf to ruin and diſgrace by diſobeying 


the commands of Lady Aubrey; yet we 


will not ſeparate: I will mock the world's 
ſurmiſes; and, by the zeal and fidelity 
of my attachment, deprecate its ſcorn. 
Yet you muſt allow me ſometimes to 


' beſtow a ſigh when I think of your un- 
happy couſin.” 


« Name him not,” interrupted Sir 
Sidney: © if you wiſh not to deſtroy 
my peace of mind, oh! never name 
him: he muſt be forgotten! nd 


Barba- 
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Barbarian ! thought I, why muſt the 

unhappy Walſingham be forgotten? 
Why refuſed a tribute of remembrance? 
Have you not blighted all his hopes; 
rendered his remaining days a dark per- 
ſpective; withered his youth by miſery, 
and triumphed over all the affections of 
his heart? Is memory to be cloſed 
againſt his ſorrows, and is his very name 
to be forgotten ? 
They entered the wood l could juſt 
diſtinguiſh the white drapery of Iſabe lla's 
dreſs, whenever a vertical beam darted 
among the branches. After walking 
ſome time without uttering a ſyllable, 
Sir Sidney again broke the filence: 

« Swear never to reveal what has 
paſſed between us. 

« I have 2 ſworn, anſwered 
Ifabella. | 
 & Not even to your brother" 

« To no mortal breathing,” replied 
Miſs Hanbury, 


c My 
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tc My mother's reſentment would be 
implacable,” cried my couſin; © I ſhould 
be deſpiſed, accounted infamous 
My agitation increaſed, as it blended 
the pangs of jealouſy with the indigna- 
tion of reſentment. There remained 
not a doubt, from the converſation I had 
overheard, but that Sir Sidney was the 
ſeducer of Iſabella: the libertine who 
had robbed her of her honour, and un- 
der the ſpecious language of ſentiment 
and affection, now ſoothed her into a 
promiſe of eternal ſecrecy. All the 
ſufferings which I had witneſſed in the 
mind of the betrayer, were recollected 
with an augmentation of diſguſt; they 
only proved, IP? 


—— 7 when the blood burns, 
How prodigal the ſoul lends the tongue words s.“ 
I conſidered; Iſabella as the: dupe of 
her own vanity ; and deemed. the profli- 


Pe , * Shakeſpeare, 
| gate 
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gate on whom ſhe had laviſhed the trea- 
ſure of her honour, as doubly culpable, 
becauſe he was pre-eminently gifted 
with powers of mind, which ſhould have 
been his guide, and her beſt ſafeguard. 
The ſubtlety of licentious villany is 
commonly the aſſociate of men, old in 
vice, and practiſed in diſſimulation: Sir 
Sidney's youth and inexperience were ill 
ſuited to the machinations of ſeduction; 
and I concluded that Iſabella was 2 
than half to blame, in d yieldug to his 
paſſion, 

My couſin again awoke me from my 
torturing reverie by reſuming the con- 
verſation: “ Poor Walſingham!“ ex 
claimed he; © I have, for a time, = 
prived him of happineſs; but half my 


fortune ſhall be his. I will place him 
above the perſecutions of the world, the 


miſeries of dependance. He preſerved 
my life, when I was an infant, and his 


mult not be devoted to ſorrow.” 
The 
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The piſtols now trembled in my 
hands: his kindneſs diſarmed my rage; 
but my miſery was rendered more 
acute, by the reſtraint which my feel- 
ings placed upon my vengeance. 

The firſt ſenſation of gratitude was 
ſoon ſucceeded by conſcious abhorrence. 
I conſidered myſelf as a mean and miſer- 
able accomplice in the ruin of Iſabella ; 
as a wretch whoſe indignation and juſt 
fenſe of honour were to be ſubdued by 
baſe and intereſted proſpects. Shall I 
accept Sir Sidney's friendſhip ? thought 
I. Shall I become blind to his vices ; 
the keeper of his ſecrets; the minion of 
his profligate purſuits? The idea made 
me ſhiver with repugnance ; I was cloſe 
on the footſteps of that being, whom I 
conſidered as the vileſt of the human 
race ;—the woman; whoſe frailty excited 
my contempt : yet, Roſanna, I envied 
the monſter I deſpiſed—and ſtill loved; 

ves, 
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yes, tenderly loved the victim I con- 
temned. 1 | 

On entering a glade, which opened 
to the park nearly facing the manor- 
houſe, Sir Sidney abruptly ſtopped. 
c Oh God!” exclaimed he, „ how 
ſhall I oblicerate the ſorrows I have 
heaped on Walfingham ?” 

By conſigning them to the grave! 
ſaid I wildly, ruſhing forward, and pre- 
ſenting one of the piſtols, which I ftill 
held with a convulſed and burning hand. 
He ſtarted. © The moment is come,” 
continued I, . when one of us muſt 
periſh. The voice of violated honour, 
the cauſe of ruined innocence, combine 
to accuſe, and to condemn you. The 
taſk of juſtice de volves on me; there- 
fore it is uſeleſs: to protract the fatal 
hour. This piſtol is already loaded; 
take it, and name your diſtance.” _ 
c This is inſanity,” cried my couſin, 
putting aſide the piſtol. 


«© Then 
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©, Then have a care how far you 
tempt a maniac,” ſaid I, with a firm 
and indignant voice, which convinced 
my adverſary that I was in no jeſting 
humour. 1 

« You will not 1 me, faid 
he calmly. Ah! Walſingham ! Do 
I deſerve to periſh: by your hand?“ 

« T ſcorn the imputation,” anſwered 
I; * I have a ſecond piſtol, and de- 
mand that honourable retribution which 
the laws of ſociety have long 5 ee 
LS 
cc What law can fandtion! murder f- 
ſaid Sir Sidney, OY the er on 
the turf. 

Iſabella fell profirate bebe me; the 
claſped my knees, and, bathed in tears, 
conjured me to deſiſt,” Sir Sidney 
muſt not; ſhall not obey your cruel 
injunctions,” faid ſhe; almoſt ſuffocated. 
by the torrents which bathed her wild 
and frenzied features: You | know 
(19: | not 
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not what you RE He is your 
imd 1 


* reject his tiendbig ue 


the being whom it is meant to benefit.“ 
Sir Sidney looked earneſtly at me. 
The clear light, which was now wholly 
unintercepted, diſplayed his features; and 
they bore the placid ſmile of defiance. 
Again I preſented the piſtol; - he took 
it: Ifabella claſped my neck ;—ſhe 
hung round me; — ſhe could not ſpeak; 
her cheek, burning through tears, 
touched mine: I felt a convulſive throb- 
bing in my heart; her agitation enflamed 
my jealouſy, and augmented; my deſpair, 
I threw her from me, and ſhe fell ſenſe- 
leſs on the turf: her countenance was 
ghaſtly, her eyes were cloſed. Sir Sidney 
knelt beſide her; he raiſed her on his 
arm; he kiſſed her cheek :—< Poor 
Ifabella !”” exclaimed he; “ I was born 
to be thy deſtroyer !”? 


« Monſter 


1. The favour of a villain, diſgraces 
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e Monſter unequalled !” faid I, © ei- 
ther give me the ſatisfaction I demand, 
or expect to receive the chaſtiſement 
which infamy and cowardice | n 
from injured honour !?! h 
He roſe, and with a ths voice re- 
plied, < I value life too little to 6 
the challenge - fire.“ 

I pulled the trigger; ,—the ball miſled | 
my antagoniſt; ho inſtantly diſcharged 
his piſtol in the air. The report alarm- 
ed the family ;—the domeſtics came 
running towards us:—TI heard Colonel 
Aubrey's voice :—for Iſabella's fake I 
dreaded an explanation: and, bewildered | 
by contending agonies, eſcaped, leaving 
Sir Sidney to explain the adventure, 
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CHAP. XXVIL 


T contixveo to walk haftily along the 
highway till day-break, when a heavy 
ſhower made me take ſhelter under a 
clump of firs, which covered a ſmall 
eminence by the road fide. The tops 
of the mountains which ſcreened Glen- 
owen met my eyes; the light vapours 
floated over them, and their dark ver- 
dure ſerved to contraſt the bright blue 
ſky, which the tepid ſhower had left 
unclouded. Every leaf was ſpangled 
with drops of rain, and the freſhneſs of 
the morning air paſſing over the mea- 
dows, revived my ſenſes, almoſt anni- 


hilated by the anguiſh of reflection. 
As the mind ſettled into a deep de- 
ſpondency, the powers of memory be- 
same more minutely correct: every 
TI | ſcene 
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ſcene was depicted in vivid colours, 
every object re-animated before me. 
The ſolitudes of Glenowen, from which 
I conſidered myſelf as baniſhed for ever, 
ſeemed to hold a charm that hung about 
my heart, and weighed it down with 
ſadneſs, Self-exiled, yet ſelf-acquitted, 
I knew not whither I was going. I had 
left Iſabella ſenſeleſs, perhaps dead Sir 
Sidney diſtracted. had abandoned my 
kind, my generous tutor; rejected the 
liberal propoſal made by Colonel Au- 
brey; and deſerted my home like a guil- 
ty coward! Yet, ſo perverſe was my 
deſtiny, that the very ſtep which would 
have exculpated me, would have crimi- 
nated Sir Sidney, and ſtigmatized the 
fame of Iſabella. Weak and erring as 
I believed her to be, I ſtill loved her; 
and feeling that my return to Glenowen 
would be the cauſe of her inevitable 
baniſhment, with a breaking heart I pur- 


ſued my melancholy j journey. 
The 
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The proſpect from which I was every 
moment receding, ſeemed to acquire 
new beauty as it leſſened in perſpective. 
Weary and exhauſted, I took my ſeat 
on the root of a venerable tree, and, 


rapt in melancholy ruminations, wrote 
the following ſtanzas : 


The ſavage bunter, who afar 

On ſome rude. mountain's pathleſs height 
Sees, in the weſt, the twilight ſar 

Juſt peering on the brow of night ; 
O'er cliffs of ice, and plains of ſmow, 

Still bends his long and loneſome way, 
And, as he tempts the famiſh'd foe, 


Anticipates the joys of day : 


For he, by hope inſpir'd, ſurveys 
The moon's wan luftre gild the dome 
That on ſome jutting point diſplays, 
© bleſt retreat! his cavern'd home; 
Where, when the journeying ſun Mall fade, 
And cold oblivion's reign return, 
The torch of love ſhall chear the ſhade, 
And, *midſ the frozen deſart, burn. 
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For love can warm the ſhiv'ring breaſt, 
And bid Siberian fierceneſs ſigh ; 
Make flinty caves the houſe of reſt, 
And mock, with joy, the frowning ſky. 
But I, who taſte no pleaſing dreams 
To ſmooth the paths of endleſs care, 
Shall darkneſs know, *mid ſunny beams, 
And find, in bow'rs of bliſs, deſpair ! 


I was awakened from my ſlumber of 
imagination by the ſound of a horſe's 
hoofs, which advanced on full gallop. 
On a nearer view I recognized one of 
the domeſtics from Glenowen, and be- 
lieving that he was diſpatched to ap- 
prehend me for having attempted the 
life of Sir Sidney Aubrey, I reſolved 
to reſiſt, whatever conſequences might 
follow. For this purpoſe I deſcended 
rapidly, and taking my poſt by the 
road ſide, awaited his approach. He 
perceived my miſtake, and my deter- 
mined manner excited a ſmile, as he 
ſtretched forth his hand, and preſented 
two letters. I opened them haſtily : 


One 
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one bore the ſignature of Sir Sidney, 
the other of Colonel Aubrey. A ſmall 
public houſe was within ſight, and 1 
diſmiſſed the ſervant with a meſſage, 
that I would ſend anſwers to both the 
packets as ſoon as I could write them. 
With perturbation that was almoſt 
inſupportable, I began to read Sir Sid- 
ney's letter; when the following con- 
tents overwhelmed me with ſorrow: 


« You fly, Walſingham, with an ago- 
nized mind, and the additional pang of 
ſuppoſing that you leave behind you a 
name tarniſhed with reproach, Tran- 
quillize your wounded ſpirit, and reſt 
aſſured that the events of laſt night 
never will be divulged: I have enjoined 
Iſabella to ſecreſy. Lady Aubrey ſup- 
poſes that the piſtol was fired by me, 
and is, at a loſs to account for your pre- 
cipitate retreat from Glenowen. . | 

« Walſingham! to what a trial has 
my fatal paſſion reduced you !-—how 
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important has been the ſacrifice which 
you have made for my repoſe : — for 
my repoſe !—alas! that word muſt be 
eraſed from the tablet of my fate for 
ever | | 

« T conjure you to be careful of 
your ſafety; to combat your adverſe 
fortune with the heroiſm of exalted vir- 

2; and to accept, from one who loves 
you dearer than a brother, an income 
which will place you above the humi- 
lations of dependence. This ſmall re- 
turn is due to you, as my relation, my 
friend, and my preſerver, even had you 
never relinquiſhed Iſabella, - the pure, 
the generous, the heroic Iſabella. 

&« J incloſe a letter to my mother's 
banker, with inſtructions to ſecure to 
you an annuity of- four hundred pounds, 
and to pay into your hands one thou- 
ſand for your immediate neceſſities. 
Reject not the paltry tribute: add not 
to my ſorrows the regret of knowing 

that 


that J have loſt your friendſhip; and 
believe me, when I ſwear by all that is 
dear to honour or ſacred to ſentiment, 


that my good wiſhes towards you ſhall. 


never ceaſe but with my exiſtence. 
This world has few pleaſures for a being 


born to linger in one gloomy round of 


chilling deſpondency : my earlieſt hours 
were embittered by conſtraint ; my laſt 
moments will be devoted to compunc- 
tion. Ill-fated Iſabella ! when I think 
of her—when I behold her earlieſt at- 
tachment blighted by my ungovernable 
paſſions —I ſhrink almoſt to annihila- 
tion. Yet, Walſingnam, could I with- 
draw the myſterious veil which is placed 
between us, you would not reproach 
but commiſerate my ſufferings. 

« Your mind, for ſome days paſt, 
has laboured under the dominion of de- 
ceptive circumſtances: you have con- 
templated every object through a falſe 
medium ; your ſuſpicions have magnt- 
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fied ills, and your paſſions created ima- 
ginary ſorrows. Yet, ſpare Iſabella the 
anguiſh of ſuppoſing that you are doubt- 
ful of her virtue, and exonerate me from 
the imputation of being her ſeducer !— 
She 1s ſpotleſs as the ſnow upon the 
mountain: I am incapable of a diſ- 
honourable action. It would be little 
leſs than imbecile to deceive you at 
this momentous criſis : throw away the 
fcepticiſm which will only precipitate 


you deeper into error, and believe my 


moſt ſolemn aſſurance, that J never 
ſhall be the lover of Iſabella. 

« Our fondeſt propenſities too fre- 
quently betray themſelves while we 
moſt endeavour to deceive others ; nay, 
even while we think that others are 
deceived, for our ſilence will ſpeak in 
evidence of our weakneſs, and ſome- 
times more eloquently than the moſt 
laboured language. Where then is the 
lover to fly from detection? where is 
| he 
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he to conceal the tyrant of his boſom, 
except in that deep ſolitude which 
would nurſe him into madneſs? Phi- 
lolophy, with all its boaſted powers, 
cannot ſubdue the miſeries of affection; 
it may triumph over paſt ills, or thoſe 
that are approaching; but preſent ſor- 
rows ſeldom fail to triumph over philo- 
ſophy . Let this maxim excite your 
forgiveneſs, and plead in extenuation of 
my conduct—at teaſt as far as it wears 
the ſemblance of culpability. 

« Wallingham, adieu! I know the 
human mind too well to bid you be 
patient; I ſympathize too ſincerely in 
your ſorrows to hope that admonition 
can offer them an antidote : I can only 
conjure you to combat the paſſions of 
your heart, and to look forward with 
confidence to thoſe hours when I ſhall 


La philoſophie triomphe aiſement des maux 
paſſes, et des maux a venir ; mais les maux pre- 
ſens triomphent d' elle. Roc HETOUCAUTTr. 
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no longer prove an obſtacle to their 
gratification, Farewell! 


« SIDNEY AUBREY.” 


I read the letter again and again: 
the noble nature of my young and vo- 
latile coulin evinced itſelf in every line. 
I lamented my own precipitation; I 
curſed my fate for having pointed my 
affections towards the object of Sir 
Sidney's wiſhes. 

Still I could not believe that Iſabella 
was innocent; for the converſation, 
which I had overheard in the wood on 
the preceding night, convinced me that 
ſhe was the victim of my rival's ſuperior 
attractions, and his mother's unbending 
ambition. 

I haſtened towards the ſmall public- 
houſe, whoſe roof I had obſerved from 
the plantation of firs, and, as ſoon as I 
could procure pen, ink, and paper, 
wrote the ſucceeding anſwer : 


To 
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« To Sir Storz AUBREY. 


c] have kept my. promiſe: I have 
relinquiſhed Iſabella, and you. will fee 
me no more. The world is now be- 
fore me; it preſents a vaſt and varie- 
gated ſcene, replete with viciſſitudes, 
and peopled with all forts of men. 
Affliction may be my companion, but 
I truſt that I ſhall not be wholly van- 
quiſhed by its ſeverity. Born to de- 
pendence, foſtered by the pity of a 
ſtranger, enlightened by the precepts 
of philanthropy, I commence my ſoli- 
tary journey—friendleſs, unknown, and 
wretched ! The labyrinths of life pre- 
{ent no flowers to my aching ſenſes: 
all is dreary, and beſtrewed with thorns ; 
yet I muſt purſue my way, or, like a 
deſpicable coward, fall, and periſh. 

« You will, perhaps, blame me for 
flying; you will call that puſillanimity, 
D 5 which. 
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which is the ſtrongeſt effort of human 
fortitude. Your ſafety, and Iſabella's 
happineſs—if-ſhe can be happy in the 
N conſciouſneſs of diſnonour require my 
1 departure. I have reſigned every pro- 
ſpe& of bliſs; I have relinquiſhed every 
hope of conſolation that fancy formed, 
or ripening reaſon cheriſhed ; I have 
condemned my proud aſpiring heart to 
an eternal penance. I will learn to- 
ſuffer, and I will ſuffer in lence. You 
ſhall not feed your paſſion on my ſor- 
rows: Iſabella ſhall never have the 
power to reproach me. 

« I conjure you—ſince a combina- 
tion of events has favoured your illicit 
triumph—I conjure you, by all the rap- 
ture which your glowing mind anti- 
cipates, to guard Iſabella from the 
malice of the world. Let the fatal 
ſecret, which I ſhudder to remember, 
be conſigned for ever to oblivion. Pro- 
tect her from the taunts of low male- 

volence, 


. 
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volence, the exultations of her own ſex, 
the licentiouſneſs of yours. In your 
arms ſhe will forget the ſorrows of 
Walſingham; in the. ſoft luxurious lap 
of ſplendour ſhe will ceaſe to lament 
the purity ſhe has relinquiſhed. Let 
her, by deeds of virtue, compenſate for 
the chaſtity ſhe has violated; let the be- 
nevolence of her heart evince the glow- 
ing affections of her nature, and adorn 
that cheek with the tear of philanthropy 
which would elſe glow with the bluſh of 
indiſcretion. 

« Your proffered independence and 
your preſent bounty I reject with ſcorn; 
and I charge you, if you value your own 
ſafety, never again to inſult my pride by 
ſuppoſing that I would accept the means: 
of life from that hand which has robbed 
it of every treaſure. I will toil, I will 
exert every faculty of my mind; bur I 
never will condeſcend to receive a be- 
nefit from the ſeducer of Iſabella. 
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« Every proſpect of happineſs opened 
to your view ; you were the favourite of 
fortune, the darling of nature! your mind 
was gifted proudly, your heart was 
moulded to receive the impreſſions of 
virtue and ſenſibility! I lament that the 
gloom of conſcious guilt ſhould over- 
ſhadow the bright perſpective, or that 
the poiſon of compunction ſhould conta- 
minate the ſource of every future plea- 
ſure: for the demon Conſcience is no ſo- 
Phiſt; the unvarniſhed admonitions of that 
power, whoſe whiſpers are heard even 
amidſt the loudeſt din of revelry, will 
condemn you; and time will ſcatter 
thorns upon your pillow, when paſſion 
ſhall retire from the glances of returning 
reaſon, Farewell! 


* W. 


Colonel Aubrey's letter contained 


only a few lines, and thoſe briefly ten- 


dering his friendſhip, and conjuring me 
: TH to 
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to wait for him at Bath. My reſolution 
to enter the army was now the only ſo- 
lace which my mind could experience. 
I reſolved to make the beſt of my way 
towards Briſtol, to ſolicit the protection 
and temporary aid of my early friend 
Mr. Randolph ; and, in caſe ſucceſs 
ſhould attend my experiment, to accept 
Colonel Aubrey's propoſal, and return. 

with him to Gibraltar. | 
A ten pound note and a few guineas, 
which I had brought with me from 
Glenowen, was now all my fortune ; I 
therefore determined to purſue my jour- 
ney on foot, and by the moſt rigorous 
economy to arm myſelf againſt the 
dreadful neceſſity of ſoliciting aſſiſtance 
from the proud or oſtentatious. I re- 
collected that the ſharpeſt pang which 
adverſity can ſuffer, is the ſtern denial of 
thoſe whoſe only triumph over enlight- 
ened minds ſprings from the caprices of 
fortune; who, but for the accurſed droſs 
which 
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which gives conſequence to villany, grace 
to deformity, and the ſemblance of per- 
fection even to the moſt degenerate, 
which can purchafe adulation from the 
vulgar, obedience from the baſe, and ap- 
plauſe from the ignorant, would crouch 
before the majeſty of virtue, and ſhrink 
at the effulgence of genius, as the ſha- 
dows of night fly before the ſun and: 
vaniſh into nothing. 

With a dejected mind J approached 
that ancient city where commerce pours 
her treaſures into the lap of induſtry, 
but where gemus has often ſought in 
vain for an aſylum ; where Savage“, the 
unhappy offspring of an inhuman mo- 
ther, pined in a loathſome priſon, and at 
laſt expired beneath the perſecutions of 
adverſity where Chatterton firſt felt 
the inſpiration of the muſes, and trem- 
bling leſt the wild effuſions of fancy 


® The poet, 
ſhould: 
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ſhould fail to procure the patronage of 
pride, concealed beneath the veil of fic- 
tion thoſe laurels which fame deſigned. 
to decorate his temples. Poor boy! ill- 
fated child of genius and of ſorrow ! 
long didſt thou court the applauſe of 
dull and envious minds; often didſt thou 
receive the niggard boon which, while 
it ſtung thy ſenſibility, rouſed thee to 
emulation! As I contemplated the ſom- 
bre ſpires of thy native city, imagination 
preſented thy form at that moment when 
thou badſt it farewell for ever! Fancy led 
me to trace the wild enthuſiaſm which 
animated thy features, and gave them an 
expreſſion touching yet terrific! The 
pride of ſcorn, the dignity of genius, 
the pang of fond regret, the dread of 
want, the conſciouſneſs of mental powers, 
conſpired to agitate thy ſoul, and tear 
thee from thy kindred. Gentle kin- 
dred! who wanted not the will but 
power to hold thee, Can wealth exo- 
FT nerate 
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nerate thoſe relentleſs beings who ſaw 
thee exiled, poor and unpatronized, 
driven to wander, without a friend to 
guide thee, 


bil Tuo live by mental toil, e'en when the brain 
Could ſcarce its trembling faculties ſuſtain ; 
To mark the dreary minutes ſlowly creep, 
Each day to labour and each night to weep; 
Till the laſt murmur of thy frantic ſoul 
In proud concealment from its manſion ſtole 
While envy, ſpringing from her lurid cave, 

Bnatch'd the young laurel from thy rugged grave. 
So, the pale primroſe, ſweeteſt bud of May, 
Scarce wakes to beauty ere it feels decay; 
While baleful weeds their hidden poiſons pour, 
Choke the green ſod, and wither ev'ryflow'er ! 


Oh! Chatterton! when fate ſhall 
glance over the ſolitary waſte which ages 
ſhall mark with the ravages of time, 

11 pity ſnall conſecrate the ſpot where thou 
i art left to periſh ! while Nature, ſcorn- 
0 ing the monuments of ignorance and 
wealth, ſhall cruſh them to the centre, 
and conſign the names they bore to 
eternal oblivion, 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Ox my arrival at Briſtol I ſtopped at 
the firſt inn; and. after writing a ſhort 
note to Mr. Randolph, diſpatched it by 
a meſſenger, whom I ordered to wait for 
an anſwer. At any other period, in any 
other ſtate of mind, I ſhould have ob- 
truded myſelf on my early patron with- 
out ceremony; but ſenſibility brink 
the perſecutions of fortune, till reaſon 
aſſerts her turn to reign, and arms the 
mind with fortitude to reſiſt its enemy. 

The next taſk my pen undertook was 
the taſk of gratitude, and, with a throb- 
bing heart, I began my confeſſion 

( 


« Ty the Reverend WALTER HANBURY.. 


« I kNoW not how to addreſs you; 


and yet my mind cannot remain tranquil 
under 
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under the painful load of conſcious accu- 
ſation. You have, from my earlieſt in- 
fancy, awakened my ſoul to that emula- 
tion, which builds its every hope of hap- 
pineſs on the omnipotence of truth! you 
have taught me to conſider unſullied ho- 
nour as an invulnerable ſhield ; and 1 
have placed it before my ſenſes in the 
full confidence of ſecurity. You have 
conjured me never to conceal from you 
the ſenſations of my breaſt; hear, oh! my 
friend,hear the confeſſions of that heart, 
which even your wiſdom and philoſo- 
phy could not arm againſt the. ſuſcepti- 
bilities of nature. . 

&« I adored Iſabella! ſhe was the ob- 
ject of all my hopes, the arbitreſs of 
my deſtiny. The agonies which aſſailed 
my ſoul became acute in proportion as 
I felt the neceſſity of concealing them. 
Dreadful neceflity! thou incentive to ſor- 
row ! thou tormentor ! whoſe malice only 
urges the feeling heart to the laſt pang 
of 
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of ſelf-conſtraint, which like the ſubter- 
raneous flame augments as it finds ob- 
ſtruction, and at laſt burſts forth "hk 
-ungovernable fury. 
cc Iſabella is amiable, beautiful, . 
accompliſned! What am 1? Alas! I 
dare not think on what I am. Reflec- 
tion muſt be deadened, or deſpair will 
be triumphant. 
« Her form 1s perpetually before me; 
I - behold her in my waking hours, in 
fancy I behold her, gliding like a meteor 
athwart the deep gloom of mental deſo- 
lation: I cloſe my eyes but to dream of 
Iabella ; I ſtart from my feveriſh ſlum- 
bers, but to know that I am wretched. 
« Why did you teach me to idolize a 
phantom formed to miſlead me? Why 
did you unfold the faireſt buds of reaſon 
only to convince me that they would 
be prematurely blaſted ? The dark co- 
lour of my fate would have been conge- 
nial to a life of ſtudy and ſecluſion ; I 
could 
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could have braved the tempeſt which 
my adverſe fortune menaced, had I 
never baſked in the ſun-beams of de- 
light. Oh! why was I not inured to 
anguiſh ? Why did the viſion Hope pre- 
ſent a gay and rich perſpective only to 
deceive me ? | 
« Iſabella was the aſſociate of my 
childhood, the companion of my ſtudies: 
our actions, our purſuits, our thoughts, 
were regulated by ſympathy and ſanc- 
tioned by virtue. We were united by 
the ſweet uniſon of mind, which har- 
monized all our faculties. Truth was 
our monitor; we were enamoured of 
her precepts, and the path which we 
trod was ſtrewed with the faireſt lowers 
of fancy: but they were fragile! the 
wintry tempeſt ſcattered them ; the 
leaves are withered, and the thorns alone 
remain to feſter in my boſom. 
« A new ſcene is unfolded to my 
view; I muſt ruſh amidſt the turmoil of 
camps; 
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camps; I muſt repair to fields of car- 
nage, and forget—hard taſk !—that this 
world of ſorrow is enriched by ſuch a 
Jewel as Iſabella! Had I but the con- 
ſolation to look forward with the hope 
that my laurels would bloom beneath 
her ſmiles, danger would be courted as 
the harbinger of bliſs, and the loudeſt 
din of arms be pleaſing to my ſenſes. 
What will now be the incitement to va- 
lour?—Deſpair! What the object of 
every enterprize?— Annihilation! 

« I ſhall not recede from the path 
which your example has ſet before me; 
I ſhall not deviate from the precepts 
which you have inculcated. My few 
remaining days ſhall be dedicated to the 
ſervice of my country, and my laſt ſigh 
ſhall be a ſigh of gratitude for your ineſ- 


timable kindneſs. 
c W. A.“ 


I waited with impatience for the ro- 
turn of my meſſenger, and anticipated 
8 at 
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at leaſt a temporary gleam of conſola- 
tion in the hoſpitable abode of my early 
benefactor. Many years had elapſed 
ſince I had laſt ſeen him; but the im- 
preſſion of gratitude had ſunk deeper in 
my heart by the increaſing power of 
thought and affection. At length the 
porter returned with the diſtreſſing in- 
telligence that Mr. Randolph had quit- 
ted Briſtol, and diſſolved the firm of his 
houſe previous to his departure. My 
diſappointment was terrible. Every 
hope ſeemed to vaniſh, and I began to 
conſider myſelf as the victim of perſe- 
cution. In a place more famed for opu- 
lence than philanthropy, what could I 
expect? My chagrin was unutterable ! 

Fatigued by mental anxiety as well as 
bodily exertion, I retired early to my 
chamber; but ſleep is ever an alien to 
the feeling mind labouring under the 
preſſure of care and diſappointment. 1 
cloſed my eyes in vain ; a thouſand viſi- 


ONS 
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ſrons occupied my brain, and tortured it 
inceſſantly. At length the mingling 
hum of ſounds beneath my window in- 
formed me of the hour, and I deſcended 

to the ſtreets, which were thronged with 
' paſſengers, for the occupations of the 
day had begun, and every man was buſy 
in the ſcene of commerce. I (trolled to 
a neighbouring coffee-houſe, where, 
having ordered my breakfaſt, I ſat down 
to ruminate on my forlorn ſituation, A 
Bath newſpaper lay- before me, and the 
firſt article which met my eye was the 
following advertiſement— 


« Wanted, to accompany a young 
nobleman on his travels, a private tu- 
tor, claſſically educated, of good morals 
and reſpectable connections. His ſalary 
will be conſiderable and his proſpects 
advantageous, provided he renders him- 
ſelf worthy of future patronage. Such 
a perſon may hear of a ſituation by 


ſending 
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ſending his name and place of abode 
to Lady Kencarth's, Hanover Square, 
London.” 


I read the propoſal ſeveral times; and 
after weighing it in my own mind, 
| thought it more eligible than my plan 
E of accompanying Colonel Aubrey to 
Gibraltar. I was eager to know the 
world, and to travel with a young no- 
| ble man was the ſureſt road to the know- 
ledge for which I panted. The change 
of ſcenery and diverſity of occupations 
would, I flattered myſelf, tend more to% 
the reſtoration of my mind's repoſe, than 
the ſcenes of ſanguinary warfare to which 
a military life would lead me: after a 
few minutes of cool reflection, Ianſwered 
the advertiſement, and began my break- 


faſt ſomewhat leſs perplexed than when * 
I entered the coffee- houſe. 1 
the 


I had in my letter requeſted that the 


anſwer might be directed to me at the Pei 
Poſt , 
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Poſt Office, Bath: I therefore reſolved 
to haſten thither without delay, and to 
wait patiently ſor its arrival. An hour 
before ſun- ſet I quitted Briſtol, and pro- 
ceeded on foot to the place of my next 
deſtination. * 
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/ CHAP. XXIX. 


Taz ſun, before I had advanced three 
miles on my Journey, began to ſink he- 
neath the horizon. I walked ſlowly; 
and, deeply ruminating on events paſt, 
ſcarcely knew how the preſent moments 
haſtened towards the cloſe of day. The 
deepening ſhades of twilight began to 
envelope the ſurrounding ſcenery; the 
air was ſultry, the ſky overcaſt with ga- 
thering clouds, which in a very ſhort 
period of time obſcured the crimſon 
VOL, II. E glow 
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glow which ſpread itſelf along the welt. 
I continued to tread my lonely path, till 
night completely wrapped every object 
in a temporary oblivion, when at inter- 
vals the ſound of footſteps at no great 
diſtance met my ear, and rouſed me 

from my reverie. | 
I ſtopped and liſtened. No ſtar illu- 
mined the heavens ; no light of any kind 
enlivened the gloom that ſurrounded me. 
Still I purſued my way, and ſtill the 
ſtranger followed, till we came to a ſoli- 
tary part of the road, when the ſound 
of his footſteps ceaſed, and I began to 
apprehend ſome miſchief. The ſky, 
which had been overcaſt at the cloſe of 
evening, now broke into a tempeſt; the 
thunder rolled tremendouſly, and the 
rain poured in torrents; I was at a loſs 
what to do, when by a flaſh of vivid 
lightning, I perceived the perſon who 
had followed, ſtanding before me. I 
drew my piſtol from my pocket, and 
ſuddenly 


* 2 
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ſuddenly halted. He receded a few 
ſteps, and, in a mournful voy addreſſed 
me. 

« Traveller,“ faid he, © if fortune 
miles on you, and beneyolence warms 
your heart, you will ſuccour the unhap- 
py man who is now before you. Too 
proud to demand charity from thoſe who 
know me, I adopt this mode of ſolicita- 


tion to ſpare my breaſt one _ the pang 


of a refuſal.” 

Here he pauſed, and I could diſtin- 
guiſh, by the tremulous tone in which 
he uttered the concluding words, that his 


agitation checked the "capabiligy of pro- 


ceeding. 


The abruptneſs of his addreſs and the 
ſolemnity of the ſcene around us at firſt 
ſtartled me: yet I had not power to hurt 
the wretched petitioner: I returned my 
piſtol into my pocket. I will not deftroy 
thee, unhappy mortal]! thought I, be- 

3 2 ä * | 
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cauſe I am a fellow. traveller in the path 
of affliction. 

He continued : « I Ag by the 
lightning, that you are armed, and yet 
I do not tremble : if you will not melio- 
rate my ſorrows by a ſum, ſmall in com- 
pariſon with the magnitude of my grief, 
the moſt merciful act you can perform 
will be that of annihilating its victim.“ 
I requeſted that he would inform me 
what money would be of uſe to him, in- 

timating the narrow limits of my power, 

aud my earneſt wiſh that it might not be 
too circumſcribed for the relief of his 
neceſſities. After a ſilence of ſome 
minutes, during which we walked 
lowly, fide by ſide, he reſumed the 
converſation,,. _ 

« The rectitude of my hams is the 
cauſe. of every pang that at this moment 
aſſails it. To render juſtice where juſ- 
tice is due, I have ſtripped myſelf of my 
laſt guinea, My integrity ſhuddered at 

| the 
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the idea of fraud, and I may with a ſafe 
conſcience declare, before the God. of 
retribution, that I am a complete bank+ 
rupt, in hope as well as fortune.“ My 
ſoul ſympathized in the ſorrows of the 
forlorn ſtranger, and I liſtened eagerly, 
to know the ſum that would relieve 
mh 34 botautas ach 
% Alas!” exclaimed hez;.raifing his 
voice as if to repreſs a ſigh that ſtruggled 
in his boſom, „my ſituation is no leſs 
ſingular than unfortunate! I poſſeGiAa 
mind too exalted to oe an obligation 
to an enemy; and at the ſame time tot 
ſuſceptible to unburden my afflictions to 
thoſe whoſe boſoms would ache at the 
recital. Goaded by adverſity, involved 
in engagements, and menaced by diſ- 
grace, I had no hope of avoiding def- 
pair, but by flying from the ſcene of de- 
ſolation. I am now haſtening towards 
London, there to await the event, which 
for a time has exiled me from home.” , 
5 E 3 « Per- 


18 wasn; on, 


Perhaps you have been driven by 
vexation to fly, hen a more prudent 
ſtep might have checked the progreſs of 
diſgrace,” ſaid IJ. Were you not raſh 
In quitting your home without the means 
of life ?”” 

* My honour, my integrity were at 
ſtake, anſwered he: “J could not 
ſtoop ſo low as to embezzle that pro- 
perty which was due to my creditors.” - 

I am only maſter of a ſmall ſum,” 
faid I, * but if you will ſhare it with me, 
my hand is ready to offer the participa+ 
tion.” He thanked me, and begged 
that I would candidly declare the extent 
of my ability to ſerve him. I knew not 
how to anſwer ſuch a queſtion : aſhamed 
to confeſs myſelf a poor and wandering 
fugitive, yet earneſt to convince my fel- 
low traveller that, though fortune was 
my foe, humanity was not an alien to 
my boſom, I heſitated; my cheek glow- 


ed; my heart throbbed in the conflict 
betwixt 
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betwixt ſhame and pity 3 pgs he again 
addreſſed me. x 

« A few guineas will pay my expences 
to London ;—a few months may reſtore 
me to reputation and ſociety. I would 
not aſk your aid, but that J have left 
behind me all I could collect amidſt the 
. ravages of misfortune+- Yes! all! even 
to the laſt penny! What can integrity 


do more? 
The ten pound note, which was ROS 


the moiety of my fortune, I preſented to 
the unhappy ſtranger. Take this,” 
ſaid I, « and may the God of mercies 
inſpire your ſoul with that fortitude 
which will arm it againſt the approaches 
of deſpair! Now,” continued 1, „let 
me ſolicit one proof of confidence on 
your part: let me know your name ; not 
with a wiſh that you ſhould ever repay 
the trivial ſervice I have rendered you; 
but that I may hear, at ſome future period, 

24 of 
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of your better fortune ; and rejoice in 
your happineſs, as I now {ympathize 1 in 
your diſtreſs.” 

He tock a letter from his pocket, and 
tearing off the ſuperſcription, preſented 
it to me. This was my addreſs, 
ſaid he, ſighing deeply ; „on what 
ſpeck of this habit. ole globe I may reſide 
in future, Heaven only knows!“ He 
could not proceed; gratitude filled every 
vein in his afflicted heart with unut- 
terable ſenſations; I had not reſolution 
to aſk another queſtion, we therefore 
m_ hands, and OR. DAS. of a, 
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CHAP. XXX. © 


In 'a ſhort time after I ſeparated from 
my forlorn companion, I arrived at 
Bath; where, on entering the firſt inn, 
and being uſhered into a parlour, I pro- 
ceeded to examine the paper which the 
ſtranger had given me: judge of my 
conſternation, my grief, my ſurpriſe, 
when I read the addreſs of Mr. Ran- 
dolph, in the hand- writing of the deteſt- 
ed Lady Aubrey. The paper was co- 
vered with lines on the back of the ſuper- 
ſcription; and, as ſoon as aſtoniſhment 
gave me power to unfold it, I read the 
following words, continuing a ſubject 
which had been * on the other half 
of the letter: | 

— «© He abſconded laſt ms LT 
out aſſigning any reaſon for his departure: 
the eee of his mind, and the de- 


E 5 _ 


$2 


pravity of his heart, will render his ab- 
ſence ſcarcely a matter of regret. Should 
he attempt to impoſe on your credulity, 
or to initiate himſelf into your favour, 
I caution you not to truſt him. He is 
unworthy of your eſteem; and will only 
diſgrace your friendſhip, by exemplify- 
ing morals, that have at laſt ſet reform- 
ation at defiance. His ſanguinary at- 
| tempt; on the life of Sir Sidney will 
juſtify the propriety of this opinion, and 
_ authorize me in faying, that he muſt, 
henceforth, be an alien to his family. 
My generous and amiable ſon has at- 
tempted to vindicate Mr. Ainsforth; but 
my faithful ſervant, Mrs. Blagdes, can 
bring proofs of his. criminal intentions. 
She heard the report of the piſtol, and 
faw the cowardly aſſaſſin making his 
eſcape over the 1 of Glen- 
owen.” 


My eyes emed livetted on- the pa- 
per; my whole frame fixed by aſtoniſn- 
| ment, 
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ment, as though every nerve had been 
petrified. My own neceſſities, and the 
calumnies of Lady Aubrey, excited ſen · 
fations which ſoon ſubſided; but the re- 
gret which. I felt on the conviction of 
Mr. Randolph's ruin, ſunk deep into 
my heart, and overwhelmed it with ſor- 
row. I recollected the ſcene of opulence 
in which he had fo long exemplified 
virtues rarely found amidſt the ſplen- 
dors. of proſperity ; and I grieved, that 
amidſt ſo much ſurrounding ſhadow; the 
ſtar of benevolence, which warmed the 
boſom of my patron, ſhould be obſcured 
by ſorrow and adverſity, 


As ſoon as I had recovered from the 
al riſe which Lady Aubrey's letter oc- 


ned, I ruſhed forth from the inn, 

and haſtened to the bridge which croſſes 
the Avon on entering Bath. There I 
waited till paſt midnight, in hopes of 
ſeeing the unfortunate friend to whom I 
owed ſo many obligations. But my 
x 6 wiſhes 
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wiſhes were unſucceſsful, and I returned 
to my lodging, vexed, hopeleſs,. and diſ- 
appointed- The mingling inquietudes 
that aſſailed my mind, during the re- 
mainder of the night, can better be 
imagined than de ſeribed. I would have 
given half my days to labour and afflic- 
tion, could I have ſupported Mr. Ran- 
dolph by the one, and lightened his bo- 
ſom's load by participating the other. 
Early in the morning I quitted my 
chamber, and walked towards the envi- 
rons of the city. I had ſcarcely pro- 
ceeded a mile, when I met Colonel Au- 
brey's chaiſe : he was alone. The poſt- 
boy was ordered to ſtop, and the gene- 
rous heart greeted me with joy, that was 
too natural to be the glozing ſemblance 
of friendſhip. He deſcended from his 
carriage; the poſtillion was ordered to 
follow, and we walked ſlowly back to 
the-inn. I frankly confeſſed all that had 
paſſed, on the night previous to my 
quitting 
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quitting Glenowen ; and firmly reſolved * 
never to return thither, during the life- 
time of the deteſtable Lady Aubrey. 
My kind and liberal friend endea- 
voured to ſoothe my diſtreſs, by the 
moſt generous aſſurances of eternal re- 
gard and protection. A ſervant had 
hired apartments on the South Parade, 
and Colonel Aubrey, with little perſua- 
fion, prevailed on me to remain with 
him during his reſidence at Bath. 

My ſpirits were, every hour, more 
heavily weighed down by deſpondency, 
which all the reaſoning, and all the atten- 
tions of friendſhip,' could not alleviate. 
Colonel Aubrey frequently mingled in 
ſociety, but never could induce me to 
accompany him. Three weeks paſſed, 
and no anſwer arrived from Lady Ken- 
carth; my chagrin augmented by the 
increaſing indiſpoſition of Colonel Au- 
brey, and I began to conſider all the 
efforts of fortitude as weak and ineffec- 

( tual. 
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| tual, I marked the languid eye houtly 
loſing its intelligent luftre ; I beheld the 
manly form withering to debility : yet 
his mind did not ſhrink at the ap- 
proaches of annihilation; and the ravages 
of corporeal pain, ſtole no trait of mental 
power from the object of its perſecution. 
He treated me with the affection of a 
father: I revered,- I loved him, as 
though I had been his ſon; my afliduity 
kept pace with bis zeal; I had only to 
feel a wiſh, and it was gratified before I 
could diſcloſe it. 

My melancholy humour at laſt W 
to throw a gloom over Colonel Aubrey's 
purſuits ; and he refuſed to accept every 
invitation, rather than leave me to the 
indulgence of mournful reveries. 

As I found that neither an aſſumed. 
vivacity, nor repeated perſuaſions, could 
induce him to ſeek ſor ſociety abroad, 
while I remained at home, cheerleſs and 
* the only ſtep which I would 
take, 
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take, was that of accompanying him-in 
his faſhionable viſits. It was a facrifice 
of my own feelings, but it was prompted 
by gratitude ; and being. conducive ta 
Colonel- Aubrey's health as well as 
amuſement, I could no longer heſitate 
in making it. My friend anticipated a 
change in the temper of my mind by an 
intercourſe with the world, and an op- 
portunity ſoon preſented itſelf for trying 
the experiment : a ball and ſupper was 
announced in the Creſcent; we were in- 
vited, and I promiſed to attend him. 

On entering the room, the blaze of 
light, the found of the muſie, and the 
beauty of the women faſcinated my at- 
tention, and I was incapable of advancing 
a. fingle ſtep beyond the door, when 
Colonel Aubrey deſired me to follow 
him. I looked like a creature juſt 
wakened into life ; bewildered, and over- 
powered by admiration and wonder; 
b B Lis whiſpered, © Wal- 

h ſingham, 
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fingham, follow me, and recolle& your 
ſelf: you muſt endeayour to ia 
knowledge of the forms of the world, 
and not betray the childiſh embarraſſment 
of a mere noviciate, unleſs you mean to 
be the butt of ridicule for the evening.” 
I felt the propriety of the leſſon, but my 
feet were ſtill rooted to the ground, and 
my eyes fixed by the attraction of reſiſt- 
leſs beauty ! Colonel Aubrey took my 
arm, and led me to the fartheſt end of 
the ball-room, where he preſented me to 
the fair prieſteſs ' who preſided in the 
temple of enchantment. It was pop 


Emily Delvin. 

- Though I had entirely forked the per- 
ſon of Lady Emily, the adventure at Nice 
was ſtill perfect in my memory; not 
only on account of the impreſſion which 
it made at the time, but becauſe it had 
frequently been the ſubject of diſcourſe 
with Mr. Hanbury, ſince the period 
when it happened. I felt diſconcerted 
; when 
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when Colonel Aubrey pronounced the 
name of Lady Emily, and a fooliſh 
pride, which I am almoſt aſhamed to 
acknowledge, whiſpered the hope that 
ſhe had entirely forgot me. It was as I 
wiſhed: * the little negro Walſingham” 
had been wholly obliterated from her 
remembrance ; while Mr. Ainsforth, the 
friend of Colonel Aubrey, was treated 
with a marked attention, at once flatter- 
ing to my vanity, and ſoothing to my 
afflictions. 

Lady Emily, * in hae thirty | 
ſixth year, was ſtill handſome and en- 
gaging; for, by reſiding many years on 
the continent, ſhe had wholly diveſted 
herſelf of that chilling formality, which 
in England throws a gloom over ſociety, 
and gives a peculiar aukwardneſs to the 
faireſt forms that are moulded by the 
hand of Nature! Her converſation was 
bewitching, and her manners, though 


ſome what tinctured with affectation, 
pleaſed, 
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pleaſed, while they deluded the ſenſes 
with their eaſe and vivacity. Though 
ſhe had not the mild and ſoul-ſubduing 
graces of Ifabella, ſhe had ſomething ſo 
irreſiſtible in her looks and actions, fo 
lively, ſo piguante, that I felt wholly un- 
embarraſſed, before I had paſſed n, 


minutes in her ſociety, 
Seated on a ſofa with the faſhioned 


Lady Emily, at once the object of her 


attention and curioſity, I entered into 
familiar converſation on various ſubjects, 
and my words flowed with unconſtrained 
eaſe, when ſne checked my volubility by 


| aſking me if J had ever travelled. I re- 


plied, that in my infancy I had viſited 
the continent.” | 

What parts of France or Italy have 
you ſeen?” ſaid Lady Emily. 

&« I never went farther ſouth than 
Nice,” anſwered l, ſomewhat confuſed 
by her queſtion, 


« Ainsforth!” 
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„% Ainsforth !”” ſaid ſhe, pauſing ;— 
« T have ſome faint recollection of the 
name. Do you remember ever having 
met me, while on the continent? Can 
you call to mind the leaſt circumſtance 
reſpecting me? Iam really ſolicitous to 
date our firſt meeting from ſome remote 
period, in order to claim the freedom of 
an old acquaintance.” 

I knew not what to fay, Truth, 
after a ſhort ſtruggle, triumphed over 
pride, and I anſwered, that 1 remem- 
bered her well, at Nice, in the ſociety 
of Lady. Aubrey.” | 

From this moment all my conſee 
quence vaniſhed !—Lady Emily was fi- 
lent: her eyes, with a vacant fixture, 
beſpoke her thoughts, wandering back 
through the mazes of time, and little 
pleaſed with the cloſing perſpective. 
In a few minutes ſhe roſe abruptly from 


her Rang and left me vexed, mortified, 
humbled, 
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humbled, and more out of ſpirits than 
even when I entered the ball - room. 


CH AF. . 


» 


As wiſhed to d Snag, I ſtrolled 
to an adjoining apartment, where I found 
a large circle of both ſexes, ſeated round 
a table : men intent on the turn of a 
card, which was deſtined either to ruin 
themſelves or their intimate aſſociates; 
and women, ſacrificing all the graces of 
mind and perſon, wholly abſorbed in the 
vortex of deſtruction. I cannot deſcribe 
the diſguſt which I felt, while I-con- 
templated features, decked with the 
bloom of youth, yet diſtorted by internal 
emotions ! Boſoms, which nature formed 
for the abodes of gentleneſs and virtue, 
burning with rage, and panting with 
| | diſappoint- 
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diſappointment ! Eyes, darting forth the 
lightnings of deſpair; and lips, pallid 
with the apprehenſion of impending 
ruin! Is this, what men call the world? 
thought I. Are theſe the votaries of 
pleaſare, the children of luxurious life ? 
Am I to emerge from obſcurity for ſuch 
ſociety ;—to obliterate every ſolid charm 
that ſweetens the cup of exiſtence z—to 
cruſh every fair and opening flower for a 
bitter potion of regret, and a path over- 
run with weeds that will deſtroy me? 
The ſombre ſhade of ſcholaſtic labour, 
now, by compariſon with the ſcene be- 
fore me, was the ſweet retirement of 
rational delight! The ſolitudes, the 
mountain ſolitudes of Glenowen, were 
the haunts of meditation, ſoothing to the 
heart, and gratifying to the ſenſes. - Ah! 
Roſanna ! Why—why did I ever 14A 
them? 

Colonel Aubrey having W my 
emotions on entering the ball- room, had 


returned 
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returned to his lodgings early in the 
evening, without apprizing me of his 
intentions, I had taken my ſeat at the 
ſupper-table,'before I diſcovered his de- 
parture, and it was then too late to re- 


Jinquiſh my ſituation, The board was 


covered with a profuſion of luxuries; 
the moſt delicious wines were diſtributed 
with prodigality ; and the band continu- 
ed to play the moſt animated compoſi- 
tions during the repaſt. Time ſeemed 
to fly with more rapidity than uſaal, and 
the enchanting circle roſe from table 
before I had leiſure to contemplate one 
half the beauty that ſurrounded me. 

I had, without being conſcious of it, 
drank a much larger portion of wine 
than was my uſual cuſtom ;- and feeling 
no inclination to dance, I returned to the 
faro room. The ſpirit of miſchief there 
revelled with renovated vigour. Gold 


| flew round, like duſt before the whirl- 


wind; and diflipation reared her ſtand- 
| | „ 
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ard over the brow of reaſon, terribly 
triumphant; It was the pandemonium 
of licentiouſneſs; every vice was tole- 
rated, every mind contaminated by the 
force of pernicious example. On one 
fide fat a venerable ſybil, withered by 
age, and endeavouring to obliterate the 
memento mori of time, by the gaudy 
colours of artificial deformity. Poor 
atom-of mortality ! thought I ; how vain, 
how horrible- are all thy experiments ! 
I was rapt in a profound reverie, when a 
loud burſt of laughter awoke my atten- 
It came from an exalted maſs of ro- 
eundity, whoſe outward appearance be- 
ſpoke domeſtic affhition : a ſable habit, 
which decorated her uneouth figure, was 
her only mark of regret for the loſs of a 


lovely and amiable child, who, a few days 
before, had become the tenant of a ſe- 
pulchre ! | Seated with her favourite 
knave, the golden heap before her in- 
11 creaſed 
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creaſed or diminiſhed, as fortune either 
ſmiled or frowned on her diſſipated vo- 
tary: yet, the chance of a card did not 
wholly occupy her mind; ſhe was, by 
turns, the gameſter and the coquette; one 
moment {taking hundreds with the in- 
ſenſibility of practiſed folly, and the next, 
dreſſing her coarſe and rugged features 
in al the groteſque affectation of amo- 
rous allurement; while time trembled at 
her temerity, and vice looked more than 
hideous amidſt the furrows of antiquity. 
I ſhrunk from ſo ,diſguſting an object, 
and turning towards a beautiful girl, 
"hoſe face had, at ſupper, attracted my 
attention, remarked the abſurd manners 
of her oppoſite neighbour; but my con- 
ſternation is not to be (deſcribed hen 
ſhe anſwered, © To be ſure ſhe is a curſt 
comical old devil, and yet cher is ſome- 
thing ſo daſhing, in whatever ſhe.does, 
that one cannot help liking her.“ 
c 10 
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es Ts ſhe a particular friend of yours?” 
ſaid I, as ſoon as I recovered from my 
electric ſhock. 

O! I don't claim the ener 
friendſhip,” replied the young adventur- 
er; ©. I want nothing from her but her 
rouleaus and ſhe is fo d d cunning, 
there is no rpg her, even * a 
poney “. * 2», 

«© Are you bud af riding?“ ſaid I, 
not comprehending the term ſhe had 
uſed at the concluſion of her eloquent 
ſpeech. 
She ſtared, and after a moment's 
reflection replied, with a loud laugh, 
Where in the name of Heaven were 
you born? The devil take me, if I don't 
believe you are ſome emigrated hermit, 
who ſeeing no fun in a woollen ſhirt and 
« Aram mattraſt, leſt his hovel, and his 


| lc! + 2 mob 19: 
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experi- 
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experimental knowledge, for the next te- 
_ "nant. How long have you relinquiſhed 
wild herbs and ſpring water ? Come with 
me, and learn to reliſh better fare, or your 
character will ſoon be deſtroyed in the 
world of rational reſinement.“ So ſaying, 
ſne graſped my hand, and hurrying back 
to the ſupper- room, filled a large gob- 
let with champaign, which ſhe inſtantly 
ſwallowed, after drinking, «, confuſion 
to all anchorets!”” The challenge was 
not to be reſiſted, and I followed her 
example, with © periſh the heart that 
3s inſenſible to beauty.” 
„ Bravo!” exclaimed the airy fylph 
of diſũpation. Upon my ſoul, you 
are already a new being! and I queſtion 
whether Lady Fubſy won't fall in love 
with you. She's curſedly fond of you 
male creatures, and has always ſome 
poor devil- on her domeſtic eftabliſh- 


ment for the ſupport of her reputation. 
I ſhould 


ks 


nitreſs. «A woman's character, in 
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<- ] ſhould rather think that her re- 


. putation would ſuffer by ſuch an in- 


mate,” ſaid I gravely. 


« 'Come, come, none of your curſed 
affefation !” replied the laughing mo- 


our unprejudiced circle, riſes in pro- 


portion as, ſne augments her catalogue 
of conqueſts, till the buſy and eenſo- 


rious grow tired of obſerving her. A 
' female of the haut ton is a celeſtial orb 


of univerſal attraction! and who would 


be ſuch a curſt fool as to talk of ſpots 


in the ſun?——Here comes a _ 
ſample. 2” 
At this moment the Ducheſs of Ri- 


versford ſauntered towards us, attended 


by her daughters and Lord Powder- 


wood. The young ladies threw them- 


ſelves on a ſofa, while the Viſcount 
amuſed himſelf with contemplating his 
own beauties in a large mirror, which 
was _ behind it.“ 

Y2 * I ſhall 
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« J ſhall leave Bath to- -morrow,” 
cried the polygraphic of Narciſſus. 
« What with the morning's ſtewing, 
and the evening's fatigue, a man ſhould 
have the robuſt -nerves of Hercules to 

- Preſerve his perſon in any tolerable de- 
.gree. My face looks as ſhrivelled as 
old Lady Ameranth's.” Here a loud 
laugh interrupted him. * I wonder,” 
continued his lordſhip, © how any dil- 
ciple of love can venture in theſe miſty 
regions of ſulphur and hot water!—ene- 
mies that are ever hoſtile to beauty and 
the graces.” 
c You never were more miſtaken,” 
cried the roſe-lipped ducheſs. I come 
always once a year to Bath in order to 
repair the ravages of winter 

4 Of Time, you mean, cried her 
grace's eldeſt daughter. 

% Hahl comical e' faith!“ exclaimed 
Lord Powderwood, as he placed a ſmall 


* on the corner of his upper lip. 
es 
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„'n be crucified if any thing but a 
woman could have uttered ſuch a ſavage 


oP? a | 

— 'Tis very true, notwithſtanding; 

cried Lady Arabella. My mother 
will never believe that there is ſuch a tra- 
veller as Time, till he overtakes her.“ 

« Who talks of Time?“ vociferated 
Lady Ethiop. © Here is my friend 
Lady Parkintown, who is the only per- 
fon that knows how to kill Time.“ 

« She drowgs him,” ſaid Lord Pow- | 
derwood gravely. Again a clamour- 
ous laugh echoed through the Re” 

ment. 

« hate the very name of Time!“ 
cried Lady Ethiop. — 
«. I do not wonder at your anti- 
pathy,” interrupted the young lord, 
when he hourly preſents your 1781 

ſhip-ſo dark a proſnect.“ 
« Witty devil!” exclaimed - the 
aucheſs « it is impoſſible to be angry 
5 with 
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with the wretch, though he proſeſſes to 
deſpiſe us. 

Lady Parkintown and Miſs Caſino 
conſoled themſelves with a bottle of 
champaign, while Lord Powderwood 
retouched the rouge on his downy 
cheek; and the diſconſolate ducheſs 
fighed an adieu to love, as ſhe threw 
her fading form on the pillow of re- 
pentance. 

I now returned to the faro table, and 
was ſoon followed by the group of good- 
natured friends. I longed to try whe- 
ther Fortune would ſmile on me, and 
thought it would be wiſe, in the preſent 
ftate of my eee, to ein her 
favour. 

The fair Mre. Winkwell was a 
looker on; ſhe” frequently perſuaded 
me to venture a few ſtakes, merely as 
a trial of my temper. You ſeem 
quite a novice at the gaming-table,” 
faid ſhe; © do you never play?“ 

« Never.” 
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Never.“ 
Heavens l“ exclaimed che duckeſs 
of Riversford, half-ſmiling and looking 
earneſtly in my face; where have you. 
been educated? and how have you 
avoided fo univerſal a paſſion? 

„ By aſſociating with unfaſhionable 
men, and with women who had leſs 
exalted propenſities, faid I gravely... 

Pretty queer devils!” exclaimed 

Miſs Caſino. *© What curſed: bores 
. ſuch ſociety muſt preſent ! How could 
you ever bring your mind to the taſk. 
of quitting the delectable creatures? 

I made no reply. 

Lady Ethiop perſuaded me to a 


a few guineas, merely by way of ex- 
periment. Still I reſiſted, and ſtill het 
ladyſhip continued to torment me. 
« Nothing ſhall convince me,” faid 
the, „but that you are a very miſer, 
except your inſtantly taking a ſeat at 
the table. 
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« Why will you tempt uvnguarded 
innocence to tread the paths of - folly ?”” 
cried Lady Fubſy, with a tone ſo pro- 
vokingly ironical, that I felt the ſpirit of 
conttadiction ſtirring within me. 

« Perhaps lie is forbid to play,“ ſaid 
Lady Amaranth; nodding her flaxen wig 
over the parterre of folly, © 

«. It muſt be by his mammi then,” 
cried Miss Caſino; * for" = lobks to 
Wise to Be married! ??ꝰ/ 

And too ſanctified to be- Fn 
added Lady Parkintown. „ He had 
better * and _ — vote 
with me.“ 
Let the poor fellow alone,” cried 

Mrs. Caſino, « perhaps he has reaſons 
for” refufing. It is not every fortune 
that can bear the chances or a' gaming- 
„„ 

% Then he may borrow that of his 
friendor his miſtreſs,” ſaid Mr. Wink well. 


* No man ſhould play that has any thing 
"oo of 
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of his own to hazard, except his wiſe; 
and ſhe, in the modern ſchool, icqacely 
belongs to him.” 

« Perhaps he thinks it - irreligious ta 
gamble on a Sunday morning,” cried 
Lady Amaranth, with a ſnecr which 
would have rivalled Sycorax. _ 

« There is no judging how far vul- 
gar prejudices may influence certain 
orders of intelle&,” faid the Ducheſs of 
Riversford; *“ and there are ſpirits 
whom Fate has deſtined. to creep 
through life in perpetual obſcurity. 
Who would endeavour to light the 
mole, or hope to animate the frozen 
| gs by the adimonitions of reaſon ?” ! 

% What card does your grace recom 
dl ?” ſaid I, piqued by her raillery. 

ec The queen of hears,” OG? 

e Your grace is always thinking of 
yourſelf,” cried Mr. Winkwell../ 1 

* What objection has your grace 0 
the black knaye ?” ſaid I. ; 
f n 7 5 « Thar 
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« That is my favourite,” cried _ 
Ethiop. 

I took from the packet, which Lady 
Fubſy had em me, the knave of 


cluhs. 

ct I bar erſonality,” endes an 
old coxcomb; © let the young adven- 
turer have the queen of diamonds.” 

That's a fort of flanderous in- 
uendo,” faid Lady Ethiop; © a ſar- 
caſtic remark on my friend Mrs. Be- 
gum, and I am too much attached to 
her intereſt to hear e mentioned 
ill- naturedly.? 

« To her treaſures you mean,” ſaid 
Miſs Caſino. - I wiſh I had fome of 
her diamonds, and ſhe wasin the infernal 
regions.“ : | 

« Oh, horrible ps exclaimed Lady 
| Amaranth. « How can you put one 

in mind of ſuch places? 
Will nobody ee for mo? 
fad I. : 


4 Silence! 
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.« Silence!“ vociferated the dealer, | 
looking at me with more r than 
I was diſpoſed to tolerate. 

A loud laugh — his abrupt 
reproof: I was vexed, piqued; and I 
thought inſulted; and taking my purſe 
from my pocket, threw it on the ace 
of ſpades. The card wy _— 
bankrupt! by 
Mrs. Winkwell nee my il-lack; 
and adviſed me to try another colour; 
when Mrs. Caſino exclaimed—*< For 
Heaven's ſike let him alone Fortune 
does not always fayour the brave, and 
Mr. Ainsforth's courage ſeems: entirely 
exhauſted already. If I had him in my 
ſchool only one winter, I would teach 
him to bear * mths a . 
grace]. .. 

« Yes, and it is a atm 
hiny!!? cried Lady Parkintown. « 7 
would inculcate more palatable precepts,. 
and, if the doctrines of * 1 

| 7 6 
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be-chadited, more efficacious ones. 
Your leſſons are too dry nn. 
for ſo young a pupil. 
<< Mr. Ainsfortb, indixraptc Lady 
Amaranth, tc jg not accuſtomed to min- 
gle in this kind of circle, and perhaps 
feels himſelf abaſhed by its novelty. 
Age will make a wonderful alte ration. 
ce doubt it, my lady, ſaid I eagerly. - 
Can ydu look in her ladyſhip's face, 
and doubt the aſſertion ?” cried Mi 
Caſino in a loud whiſper. - 
Again the titter went round, when 
Lady Emily-interrupted'it with <* Come, 
come, you begin to grow ſcurrilous.— 
Perhaps Lady Amaranth has not the 
tame forbearance of Mr. Ainsforth; ſne 
may nöt like to take the load from kis 
ſhoulders, and become the butt of the 
| company.” 28 ear A 
: 0 do not ener Wr lady 
ſnip, ſaid , 5 2 rage as 
concertedʒa rr 
5 1 . thi * 


. 
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| ® Silence!” was again vociferated.: 
I returned the dealer a look of Ineffable 
contempt. 1 Parkintown Ae eG 
— Bravo b! 10 
4 You b iny e one e but Lady: 
Emily,” cried little Caſino, ſmothering; 
her evident mirth at the 1 . 
tion I had experienced. 
„ He had no buſinel es nm. 
the table, ſaid the dealer. ft 
IJ was a ſtranger to * forms of 
faſhionable ſociety ;'and, concluding that 
I -had/ ated: indecorobfly, was ſilent. 
Lady Amaranth now beckoned me to 
ſie by her, and, my fair: hoſteſs being 
ſomewhat intimidated by the reprook of: © 
the dealer, I was unemployed,. and ac- 
ceptod the invitation. Why will 
you not Lin 8 ſaid ED Amae 
ranth. 53 3 07 1239.08 -d 
41 ata denne 5 15 
L wil be your banker,“ cried: ſhes; 


with a tone of languiſhment perſettly 
13 frlaicdicu- 


NO rb n — 


ridiculous; <<. you ſhall owe me this 
rouleau; at the ſame time placing, fifty 
the ſtake was doubled—a ſecond time 
I was ſucceſsful; I ventureddeeper, ſtill 
talking to Lady Emily, who leaned over 
the back of my chair - the advantage 
again was mine, and again ſilence was. 
commanded. I ſmiled, and turning to 
my lovely hoſteſs, continued the con- 
Fortune perſevered in favouring: me 
till the whole bank was mine. A ſo- 
lemn pauſe marked the conſternation of 
the circle. Loffered to pay Lady Ama 
ranth her fifty guineas; but ſhe ſaid ſhe | 
was in haſte; and, requeſting. that I: 
would call on her the following day, 
quitted the room precipitately. | The 
bank amounted to eight hundred pounds, 
and Ereturoed to my lodgings highly. 
pleaſed with the ſucceſs of my. enter- 
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CHAP. XII. 


I wexr to bed—but to. ſleep was im- 
poſſible. . The idea of having grown. 
into favour with Fortune conured-up.a. 
thouſand flattering hopes, and.I began to, 
anticipate joys which-to me have ever 
been 'vifionary. Now, thought I, if 
Iſabella had not been the victim of Sir 
Sidney's paſſions, with this little ſum I 
might have Jooked forward. to the. ac- 
quirement of a ſplendid fortune, The 
recolle&ion of Mr. Randolph's diſtreſs © 
ſucceeded this idea, and. I was about to 
deviſe means for diſcovering his retreat,, 
when a ſervant, abruptly entering my 
apartment, delivered. the — la- 
conic epiſtle ag 


: 


« SIR, 


« 2s kn Yiu ee or 


my treatment of you-laſt night at Lady 


» +$ . 0 
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Emily Delvin's, I expect you to call on 
me immediately for the ſatisfaction you 
merit. Therefore, as I never permit any 
man to be beforchand with me in a 
matter of punctilio, or to interfere with 
me in affairs of gallantry, I ſhall wait 
for you from ten till. twelve this day on 
Claverton Down. 
| "6 © Yours, 
| x * LIxBOURNE. 
1 * N. B. I always fight with ſwords.” 


: * conſternation was infinite. I 
looked earneſtly- at the. ſeryant who. had. 
delivered the letter, and his countenance 
convinced me hat he was no ſtranger to 
Er its contents.. 

'« Are you Lord Linbourne' 's valet 

de chambre?” ſaid I. 3 
« Faith and I am his letter- carrier, 
replied the honeſt Hibernian, „This 
is the fiſth of the ſort that I have had 
the honour to deliver, during the two 
701 years 
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years that 1 have lived with him; and 
the devil a one went ſo much againſt 
the grain as the bit of a challenge — 
is now before you.“ 

« Why?” ſaid I, earn; 1 
Becauſe you are the only man who 
ſeems inclined to take it ſerioufly. Gen- 
tlemen who play, apply the ſword a 
certain ſpoeifiè where' the. purſe-ſtrings 
are tardy; and if they won't pulteafily,: 
a'trifle/ of a ſcratch” ſettles the dfſpute 
without bloodſhed.” 
1 do not owe Lord Linbourne a 
guinea,” ſuid TN 
No matter for that,” cried tho 
valet' de chambre «© you muſt fight 
him firſt, and difpute har $6 pn aſter= 
wards, PIMA HOT n 6) 
ec dead one of us * fall yo 
% Why then the debt is paid honour- 
ably,” replied Q'Donagan; and upon 
my - conſcience there 'is'ſympathy be- 
rween wy for eithet you will Joſe a 99 
telt, 
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treſs, or your humble ſervant a maſter, 
and that's the ſame thing, you know.. 
« A miſtreſs !—I do not comprehend 
you. Pray, my honeſt . be ex- 
plicit.“ | 
Faith and 1 willy bur you moſt 
give me time, and I will tell you a loog 
ſtory. WG- ---| 
cc Be brief.” 
precious.” 77 bo 
« Why cen we will defer etl oe 
the battle.” 
© Begin, begin,” cried, I „lb 
« Whom and what do you mean? 
„ Why, for the whom, replied 
O'Donagan, © I mean Lady Emily 
Delvin; and for the what, you myſt 
fight my lord before you know oy 
thing at all about it. 
1 found that I only loſt time cent 
tioning my loquacious meſſenger, and 
therefore bade him return to his maſter 


with my anſwer, that I ſhould. not fail to. 
attend. 


fad 1. for time. i 


* 
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attend him at the hour * 4 ap 
pointed, 
As ſoon as he was e 
and proceeded to Lady Amaranth's— 
my debt of honour demanded the viſit; 
and as it was the firſt I had ever incurred, 
I could not feel eaſy till I had diſcharged 
it. I alſo made a ſhort memorandum, 
which I directed to Mr. Hanbury, be- 
queathing my newly acquired little for- 
tune equally between Iſabella and Mr. 
Randolph. My mind was conſiderably 
tranquillized by theſe proceedings, and I 
felt wholly indifferent as to the reſult of 
my rencontre with Lord Linbourne. 
Good frequently originates in evil, and 
the perſecutions of fate bring with them 
che wearineſs of an exiſtence which, if 
perpetually happy, would ſhrink from 
annihilation. Thus every mortal pang 
which this © feveriſh being” is doomed 
to ſuffer, every dear and beloved friend 


or relative that is prematurely torn 
from 
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from our agonized boſoms, ſmooths 
the path of death, and only goes before 
us to diveſt the grave of more than half 
us horrors. 

With a degree: of compoſure new to 
a mind hitherto marked by an extraor- 
dinary irritability, I walked: towards. 
Lady Amuranth's lodgings, ruminating 
on the approaching event with the phi- 
loſophy of a ſtoic ; for, having felt the 
pang of diſappuinted- affection, having 
found: that boſom! falſe in which I had 
depoſited all my hopes of happineſs— 
having experienced the torture which 
had been given by the cold graſp of. 
perſecution, I hid no new afflictions to 
apprehend that could ſurpaſs thoſe which 
I had already experienced. The chords 
of ſenſation were unſtrung by the re- 
peated touch of ſorrow; and I looked 
forward to death as a pleaſing Number ; 
tothe grave as a ſure aſylum from the 
miſeries of exiſtence. 


Arriving 
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. Arriving at Lady Amaranth's lodg- 
ings, I was uſhered into her breakfait 
room, where, though it was mörning, 
and her ladyſhip juſt returned from the 
bath, I found her as highly rouged, and 
her flaxen treſſes as much curled and 
powdered, as they had been on the pre- 
ceding evening. Day. light rendered 
her, if poſſible, more hideous than ſhe 
appeared by the tempered glare of an 
illumined ball- room. I could ſcarcely 
believe that I was ſpeaking to a being 
animated with ſenſation, till ſhe addreſſed 
me with a degree of ſel-importance 85 
commanded my attention. 

« So, * = = 222 1 fc 
your name.” 

« Ainsforth,” ſaid nana 1 

« Aye, aye, Mr. Ainsforth; ok 
laſt night made your debut in the faſhion- 
able world; and how do you like it?“ 

Not at all, Lady Amaranth; I um 
weary of it already, ſaid I; . 

moſt 
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moſt 1 in a few hours ſhall quit it 
forever.” 

« We are connigly'\ very unlike the 
order of people with whom you have 
been accuſtomed to vegitate,” cried 
Lady Amaranth, preſenting me a cup 
of chocolate, and endeavouring to look 
intereſting. 

« Very unlike, indeed.” fad I ſigh- 
Ing. 

« You are fond of rural life, I pre- 
ſume ?” continued her ladyſhip. 
Solitude was once my pride and 
My conſolation. I found it the ſource 
of mental pleaſure, till the ſtorms of 
fate broke over me, and robbed the 
ſcene of all its attractions.“ | 

« Rather ſay the affections of the 
heart, Mr. Ainsforth.” _ 

I I bowed affent, but made no anfwer. 
If you are fond of ruſtic ſports, I 

have a ſmall villa, not far from the me- 

tropolis, where ſome excellent hunters 


Will you accept my invitation? I am 
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and a pack of choſen hounds may con- 
tribute to your amuſement, if you could 
ſuffer me to be yoyr companion,” 

vas aſtoniſhed at the propoſal, and 
almoſt believed that ſhe was ſuddenly 
deprived of reaſon. 


* You are filent,” continued ſhe: 


weary of the gay world, and pant for re- 
tirement; but rotal ſolitude would deſtroy 
me: I cannot bear to think; rumina- 
tion preys on my ſhattered nerves, and 
overwhelms me with a laſſitude rr is 
inſupportable. 8 

1 ſhrunk from the propoſal with hor- 
ror She read the marked diſguſt which 


poke in every feature, and, after a mo- 


ment's ſmothered pride, again fene med 
the converſation. 15 ö 


We were in high favour. with for- 


tune laſt night; it was a lucky Fare 
Vip for us both,” - pi 


& - "I 
S " 4 


« Fes 
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1 Partnerſhip * repeated 1. a 
evident amazement.” 03 

« Yes; you know we went halved a 
the ſtakes which won _ bens from 
Lord Linbourne. Fraps | 

] did not Fray it — aid T. 
ce Vour ladyſhip was ſo kind as to 
lend me a rouleau, and I am come — 
to repaꝝ it. 

ee If you doubt my word of honour,” 
cried Lady Amaranth, looking through 
the window, with a tone of haughty 
ſuperiority, here comes a witneſs who 
cannot but remember the circumſtance, 
Ass ſhe ſpoke 1 obſerved Mrs, | Caſino 
and her pretty, daughter coming 1 round 
the circus. There was no retreating, 
and I waited. the reſult of theirevidence 
with ſilent expectation, oh 

4.0 you curled devil!” exclaimed 


Mig Caſino o on entering the room,, and 
ſeeing me with! Lady Amarabth: &« Yau 
ruined | poor Linbourne laſt night, not 

only 
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only in fortune, but in love; for Lady 
Emily and he are parted for ever.“ | 

« Mr. Ainsforth and I are now ſet- 
fling the matter,” cried Lady Ama- 
ranth: * he did not underſtand that we 
| were partners in the ſtakeswhich won the 
bank. Did not you conceive it ſo?” 
+66 Unqueſtionably': py Gs af _ 
Caſino. 

"EE; Certainly !” added her pretty 
daughter. | 
Lady F ubſy and Mrs. Winkwell now 
joined the trio, and the weight of the 
former cauſed the ſcale to preponderate 
in favour of the junto. Though the 
eyen hand of Juſtice would have given 

me the victory. 

« T cannot diſpute ſuch powerful evi- 
dence,” ſaid I, taking out my pocket- 
book, and preſenting her notes to the 
amount of four hundred and fifty pounds. 


She received them with unbluſning 
VOL, II, G avidity, 
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avidity, and laying. them on the break - 

faſt table, inquired whether 1 hag ſeen 
or heard from Lord Linbourne. 

1, replied) that I was. wen. going to 
meet him. ' 

« You have od _ fracas! ſz aid 

8 Lady Fubſy. The word Silence, fo 

emphatically. xepeated, was prompted by 

more ſenſations than one; for people do 

not heſitate to | ſay! that Lord Linbourne 

is the partner of my friend Lady Emily 

e cer CONAEERS beſide hat 0 

« Every. Dads — that at 4 

ſhip is near playing, * eee oried 

Mrs. Caſino. {} 

« Yes,” continued Lady 5 3 
ce even her king of hearts, which, has ſo 
long been her favourite, has at ige 
ſerted her. 0 

e She is now ford? dme ſaid. 
Mrs. SPE 
« Becauſe 
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ee Becauſe ſhe has gone through all 
the clubs tilt they are weary of her,“ 
cried the good-natured Lady Fubſy. © 
« And hearts are never proſperous 
under her ladyſhip's direction,“ added | 
the fair Winkwell. 


At this moment Lady Emily entetts $5 


the room; the whole circle greeted her 
with ſmiles of cordiality. My contempt 
was not to be concealed; and, without 
ſpeaking another ſyllable; I quirted the 
. houſe, ſhocked- and aſhamed, as I re- 
flected on the depravity of that ſex 
which was formed to be the brighteſt- 
ornament of the creation. 

The ſpecimen which I had already 
ſeen of exalted friendſhip and modern 
wit, ſcarcely left a wiſh in my boſom for 
a farther intercourſe with the faſhionable 
world. -The traveller who encounters 
the highway robber—the libertine who 
waſtes his life and fortune with the 
avowed wanton, is leſs expoſed to peril 

G 2 | than 
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than the dupe who commits himſelf to 
the deſtructive vortex of a faro table; 
where beauty is held up as a lure to en- 
thral the ſenſes, while avarice and fraud 
take advantage of its faſcinations, and 
every moral virtue trembles at its tri- 
umphs. | 

1 returned to my lodgings. Colo- 
nel Aubrey was ſtill ſleeping, having 
| paſſed a reſtleſs night. 1 took his ſword 
—and, wrapping myſelf in my ſurtout 
the better to conceal it, flew with all 
poſſible haſte to the place of appoint- 
ment, 72 5 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


Asctnvinc the hill towards Clayerton 
Down, I met a carriage with the blinds 
nearly drawn; concluding that Lord 
Linbourne had waited till his patience - 
was exhauſted, and was returning to 

ſeek after me, in order to prevent 
any farther. delay, I ſtopped the poſt- 
boy.- The blind was raiſed, when to 
my infinite ſurpriſe, I beheld Sir Sidney 
Aubrey and Iſabella, 

I muffled/ my face in my ſurtout, and 
endeavoured to eſcape: but my couſin” 
had caught a glimpſe of my features 
before I was aware of it, and, inſtantly 
leaping from the chaiſe, caught hold of 
my arm anddetained me. My emharraſſ- 
ment could not be concealed; Iſabella's 
penetrating eyes augmented my chagrin, 
and I had not power to utter a ſyllable. 

G 3 Sir 
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Sir Sidney demanded to know the cauſe 
of my ſtrange appearance; a ſurtout in 
the month of Auguſt, and one arm 
wholly concealed, excited his curioſity. 
He ſnatched my hand, and ſhaking it 
heartily, exclaimed, By Heavens! my 
- worthy couſin, you are a ſingular being! 
What new project do you meditate—an 
Intrigue, or a duel?” 

A thouſand ſenſations crowded thine 
my heart: I would joyfully have ruſhed 
upon Lord Linbourne's ſword, and bu - 
ried its point in my palpitating boſom: 
Sir Sidney's eaſy familiarity was ſo 
blended with good- nature, and Iſabella's 
ſolicitude appeared ſo like returning 
attention, that I almoſt felt inclined to 
forgive them. 

Lou muſt go with-us to the inn,' 

ſaid my couſin, 
e Are you travelling alone?” inquired 


I, dreading to. hear a A —— of my 
fear 8. f | 


Iſabella 
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Ifabella bluſhed; Sir Sidney ſrailed ; 
but neither anſwered my queſtion. | 


« Tam in haſte,” ſaid I; “ you ſhall 
ſee me again in a couple of hours at 


fartheſt, I am going to meet a friend 
upon buſine ſs which wil not detain me 


long“ 1101 

My voice was ttemulous, my counte- 
nance confuſed; Iſabella looked earneſtly 
at mez « Walfingham,” cried the, 
you give us but a cold reception!” 


My ſituation was peculiarly diſtrefling; ' 


] thought that the tone of Ifabella's voice 
had ſomething i in it more than uſually 
tender; all my former ſorrows ruſhed 
actoſs my brain; Twas agitated, afflicted, 
N. 

« Return with us to the hotel only 


for five minutes,“ repeated Sir Sidney, 


te and you ſhall then be at liberty.” 
Tfhbella conjured me, with ſuch im- 
preſſive kindneſs, to comply, that I had 
not power to diſobey her. T accompa- 
G 4 nied 
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nied them to the York-Houſe Hotel, 
where I wrote e the following note to Lord 
Linbourne:— — : 


/ 


cc MY LORD, 


c Our meeting muſt be deferred till 
this evening: I have ſome buſineſs of 
importance to ſettle, which will be com- 
pleted by ſeven o' clock at eight you 
will find me- near the firſt mile-ſtone on 
C laverton Down. ö 

07 - Yours, | 

ce W. F 


=. waiter took the note to Lord Lin- 
bourne. He met him on. the North 
Parade, and an immediate anſwer was re- 
turned, written with a pencil on a ſcrap 
of Paper, merely laying, i 4 ſhall expect 
you.“ 

I now ſent to let Colonel Aubrey 
know of Sir Sidney's arrival, and in a 


few minutes he was with us. I avoided 
| all 
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all kind of converſation with Iſabella, 
but I could not wholly decline ſeeing 
her, without an eclairciſſement, which 
would have involved her in eternal diſ- 
grace, What we wiſh, we are too apt 
to believe, and I was more than half in- 
clined to credit Sir Sidney's aſſertion, 
that Iſabella was ſtill innocent, There 
was a delicate propriety in her words ; 
a beautiful timidity in her looks; a mild 
and modeſt dignity in every action, 
which bore marks of that purity of mind 
which is not to be awed by the opinions 
of the world, nor contaminated by the 
force of pernicious example. 

On my firſt entering the hotel, I had 
left my great coat and ſword in an ad- 
joining apartment. As ſoon as dinner 
was finiſhed, Iſabella quitted the room, to 
chooſe ſome articles of dreſs which were 
brought for her inſpection. Colonel 
Aubrey, availing himſelf of her abſence, . 
began to queſtion Sir Sidney on the 


ET: propriety 
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propriety of their journey. « Does Lady 
Aubrey know of this exearſion ?” ſaid 
he. 
e She does, and will ſhortly follow 

us,” was the anſwer. 
4s it your intention to marry Miss 
Hinbory ?” was the ſecond queſtion. 

« No,” replied Sir Sidney, gravely. 
c To debauch her?“ 

« Certainly not,” anſwered my couſin, 

e You muſt mean to do the one or 

the other,” cried Colonel Aubrey, ſome- 
what haſtily. 

« Neither, upon my honour,” replied 
Sir Sidney, placing his hand upon his 
heart, and ſighing deeply. 

I thought there was an equivocal 
meaning in his words, which did not 
ſtrike Colonel Aubrey ; for he ſeemed to 
inſinuate that he could not mean to do 
that which was previouſly accompliſhed. 
Perhaps you are already married?“ 

was the queſtion which followed. 


My 
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My couſin ſmiled. His journey to 

Bath, alone with Iſabella, confirmed the 

idea; and I cee my — = 

hopeleſs. 

"Ip Well, 3 Stine Colonel Wen 

« T ſhall be ſorry to find that you make 
a fool of the girl, mln ſhe is aniiable 

and lovelya-"* 

As an angel!” Sisi I; & and 


the monſter who would pollute To pure a x 


| boſom; muſt have the depravity « of a vil- 
lain.“ 
4 Apreed,” ſaid Sir Sidney. 

1 felt my breaſt glow with returning 
hope. Colonel Aubrey muſed, wich 
ſomeching ſo unbelie ving in his counte- 
nance, that I again felt the trembler 
fear. ſtealing to my heart; — when he 
ſtarted from his reverie, exclaiming, 
© By Heavens! * is playing a hazard- 
dus game, Sir Sidney; for while you 
deceive her by ſpecious attentions, ſhe 
is hourly lofing her influence over the 
affections of Walſingham.“ 

G 6 My 
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My couſin ſeemed to exult in this in- 
telligence. Colonel Aubrey continued: 

. « Mr. Ainsforth is the favoured lover 
of Lady Emily Delvin : I have heard of 
nothing elſe in every houſe that I have 

entered this morning. His attentions at 
her ball laſt night give riſe to the report, 
and I wiſh him joy with all my ſoul; for 
Lady Emily's jointure is two thouſand 
pounds per annum, with expectancies, 
at the death of a near relation, which will 
nearly treble that ſum.” 
« Ridiculous!” exclaimed Sir Sid- 
ney: © Is it true, Wan con- 


tinued he ſeriouſly. 
ec This is the firſt J have heard of it,” 


anſwered I. © But even were it true, 

I cannot allow you, of all men living, the 
right to queſtion me.“ 
% Now I can account for your diſ- 
guiſe. this morning, cried my couſin : 
& your confuſion | at our firſt meeting, 


and your heſitation to return with us, 
I thought 
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I thought you were equipped for ſome 
important expedition.“ 

„A very important one indeed * 
anſwered J. 
To meet Lady Emily Delvin? Is 


ſhe a woman of ſuch faſtidious manners 


that the buſy world is not permitted to 
behold her tranſactions? Is a diſguiſe 
abſolutely neceſſary to gain admittance 
beneath the roof of your enamorata ?” 

« I do not deny that the buſineſs of 
this morning required more than com- 
mon ſecrecy,” ſaid I. 

« Already an adept in the myſteries 
of intrigue !” continued Sir Sidney. 
« You have made a diſtinguiſhed de- 
but, and your progreſs has been rapid!” 

« As your thoughts,” ſaid I. 

« And changeable. griedl: he 

« As your opinions.“ 

Sir Sidney ſeemed piqued at my la- 
conic anſwers. I'll ſee this fair en- 
chantreſs, continued he, riſing from 

table, 


— . . — 5 — ä — — 
—— ——̃ ¶ — 
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* table, and walking haſtily about the 
room. Again he reſumed his ſeat, and 
filling his glaſs, inquired, «Pray, my 
gallant couſin, what 1 1s I tas e 1825 
Delvin?““ 

<A pa a if 

te Pſhaw!” cried he peeviſhly ; * 1 
mean what fort of woman? T 

% Handſome, lively, and rich,“ re- 
plied I, « Young enough to make 
hearts ache, and too old to be the _ 
of her own.“ 

I was ſomewhat pleaſed at the idea of 
vexing Sir Sidney; and I knew; that to 
excite his curioſity and not to gratify it, 
- was to render him completely wretched. 
I had another powerful reaſon for my 
ambiguous anſwers : the hope that Iſa- 
bella might be rouſed to that jealouſy, 
which would gratify my ore. and 
hvrable my exulting rival. 

« Lady Emily is a divinity!“ ol 
tinued I, with a degree of animation 
| | which 
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which my agitated heart could fearcely 
aſſume; © and I am not aſhamed to 
confeſs my idolatry of ſueh perfection!“ 
J have heard my mother talk of 
her, as a compound of affectation and 
folly,” cried Sir Sidney. * At allevents 
I will ſee her before I ſleep, and you 
ſhall then know my decided opinion. 
If ſhe is worthy of notice, I ſhall take 
her myſelf : ſhe will do well enough to 
trifle away an hour with, when I am- 
not engaged with a more Intereſting ob- 
. 
« Suppoſe I diſpute the prize, ſaid | 
I ſternly. 
« O! not with me, Walſingham! 
Lou will not attempt to ſnatch the lau- 
rel from the brow of ſuch a rival; for, 
fince the day of Lady Emily's firſt entre 
in the world of gallantry, ſhe has never 
had ſuch a lover as Sidney Aubrey.” | 
In one reſpect you are unequalled,” | 
faid I; © for, if inordinate vanity can 
claim 
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claim the right of pre- eminence, your 
ſuperiority is indiſputable.“ 

My couſin looked ſerious. I found 
that I had ſtung him deeply, and my 
triumph was gratifying in the extreme. 

« Never fear, Walſingham,“ cried 
Colonel Aubrey, “ you have yet Miſs 

4 Hanbury's affections to conſole you; 
| | and ſhe is worth a thouſand Lady Emi- 
| ly's. Let Sir Sidney take. the titled 
moppet, while you repoſe your future 
1 | hopes on the boſom of unſophiſticated 
| beauty.” 

Sir Sidney turned pale ; he attempted 
to ſpeak, but could not articulate a ſyl- 
hable. Colonel Aubrey repleniſhed his 
glaſs, and a ſilence of ſome moments 
followed. For once, thought I, the vic- 
tory is mine! Thou art not deſtined to 
triumph eternally ! Be it now thy turn 
to feel one pang, for all the agonies that 
thou haſt made me ſuffer, 
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CHAP. XXV. 
Tux hour drew near in which I was 
deſtined to quit Iſabella ;: perhaps, to 
quit her for ever, at the very moment 
when returning hope dawned on the dark 
proſpect, which my adverſe fate had 
hitherto preſented. I longed to bid her 
an eternal fare wel; to pour out my whole 
ſoul in the language of affection; and to 
avow, that my lateſt breath ſhould pro- 
nounce her-the excluſive obje& of my 
idolatry. While I was ruminating on 
the cruelty of my deſtiny, a ſmall Zillet 
was delivered by the waiter. TI haſtily 
opened it, and to my infinite conſtern- 
ation read the AY lines from Lady 


Amaranth: 


mieren aan 2-2 
« has * *. that we won — 
cc bank 
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« bank unfairly. I am ready to refund 
© my ſhare of the money, if you have no 
te objection to follow my example; and 
« J will venture to aſſert, that ſuch a 
*« ſtep will not only ſatisfy: his lordſhip, 
« but put a fortunate period to the 
«whole tranſaction. Hoe WAA at "= 
* lodgings for your anſwe. 

% | 9 ee e Gee. 


% Infamous colluſion!” 5 ae I, 
riſing abruptly from table. -Ithad fearce- 
ly-uttered the words, when Iſabella en- 
tered the room with my great coat, and 
Colonel Aubrey's ſword. 

What do you think of this diſguiſe 
fora knight-ertant-?” ſaid ſhe, laughing: 


te tis ia Walſingham' $ funmer Walking 


Aa- i wü t nat noi 
The ſword is mine 1 ſaid Colonel 
Aubrey, with evident aſtoniſnment. 
The maxter had gone too far to be 
eren any longer; I thereſore 
| thought 


= =* 


"i a wa Cad K _ 4 
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thought it both prudent and candid to 
inform Colonel Aubrey of my appoint- 
ment with Lord Linbourne; and alſo to 
requeſt that he would be my ſecond. 


2 ne 


ſaid he. * 
« It can only be- inveſtigated! by dle 


points af our ſwords,” ſaid I. The 


whole of the tranſaction is marked with 
infamy ;—a plot deeply laid, and impu- 
dently put in practice by a ſet of females, 
who diſgrace the rank they hold in ſocie- 
ty; who have long deſerved the chaſtiſe · 
ment of the laws, and the ee 
every honourable mind. 

« Such ſcandalous nat merit 
public expoſure,” cried Sir Sidney 
and, though Walſingham will ſcarcely 
allow me the name of friend, I will not 
ſtand tamely looking on while he is 


aſſaſſinated by a ſharper. I will attend 


you to Claverton Down.“ ms, 
« He 
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e He ſhall not ſtir a ſtep,” cried 
Colonel Aubrey, ſtarting from his ſeat, 
and taking his hat ;z—< I will ſettle the 
buſineſs without either bloodſhed or diſ- 
grace to Walſingham. An old ſoldier 


is no ſtranger to the treachery of a 


daſtardly enemy, and if I do not blow 
up the mine which guards this citadel 
of iniquity, let me be broke for coward- 
ice, and condemned, for the reſt of my 
life, to aſſociate with ſcoundrels !” 
„ Not on my account, for Heaven's 
fake !” faid I. Let me ſettle the mat- 
ter with Lord Linbourne ; I do not fear 
his ſword, or doubt the juſtice of my 
cauſe. * I cannot refuſe to fight him, but 
with diſhonour to myſelf,” 
inn a cauſe that would Enhance your 
reputation, I would be your ſecond, 
knee deep in blood,“ cried Colonel 
Aubrey; but J will not ſuffer knaves 
me gamblers to avail themſelves of thoſe 
laws, 


2 
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laws, which were only invented by men 
of honour, for the defence of virtue,” 
As he concluded theſe words, he ſnatch- 
ed up his ſword, and darted out of the 
room. I was inſtantly following, when 
Sir Sidney and Iſabella ruſhed towards 
the door, and detained me. | 
« Walſingham, you ſtir not,” cried 
my couſin, turning the key, and putting 


it in his pocket. Iſabella, burſting into 


tears, conjured me to be calm: * Let 
Colonel Aubrey arrange the buſineſs, 
ſaid ſhe ; . you are too recently initiated 
in the follies of faſhionable life to know 
their antidotes. In the hands of a vete- 


ran ſoldier, and a man of invincible cou- 


rage, your reputation will be ſafe from 
every ſhadow of diſhonour.“ s 
He muſt not fight Lord Lin, 
bourne,” ſaid I. 

« Lord Linbourne will not put him. 
to the trial,” cried Sir Sidney; © a duel 
is not the event which he meditates, be- 

rk BET lieve 
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lieve me. Lady Amaranth's note eluci- 
dates his motives; and you are the dupe 
of their practiſed machinations.” . 
As he ſpoke, a gentle tap at the door 
arreſted our attention, and a feeble voice 
entreated me to open it. Sir Sidney 
turned as pale as afhes; Ifabella looked 
earneſtly at him; he drew the key from 
his pocket, and, in a moment, Lady 
Emily Delvin entered the apartment. 
On ſeeing that J had companions, ſhe 
ſtarted back, and with a well-feigned 
timidity made ſome awkward apologies 
for her intrufion: yet her ladyſhip did 
not retire ; her confuſion in a moment 
vaniſhed ; ſhe entered the room without 
the fainteſt tint of a retiring: bluſh, and 
throwing herſelf into a chair, fixed her 
eyes on Iſabella. 
Mr. Ainsforth,” faid Lady Emily 
with affected formality, «1 requeſt the 
honour of ſpeaking to you alone. The 


buſineſs which urges this indecorous 
10 viſit, 
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vility is of importance that will not admit 
of a moment's proeraſtinationn 

Sir Sidney bowed and — 1 la⸗ 
bella followed: as. ſoon. as the: door was 
ſhut; Lady Emily roſe, and advaneing 
towards me, exclaimed with a ſmile of 
reproach, . Are you not a Fe es 
a creature?” 

I did nat comprehend her queſtion... 

« You, da not ſcem ſenſible of the. 


- miſchief you have occaſioned, faid ſhe, 


aſſuming a more ſerious tone and man- 
ner. “ The vanity, of univerſal con- 
queſt, precludes, Shs deen of 1 125 
dividual injury.“ 

I am ſorry that my 7 l 
your ladyſhiꝑ bas been ſo grokily miſe, 
conſtrued;” ſaid J. 

c Why ſorry?” inquired Lady Ane 
ly, evidently mortified; Is it a matter 
of diſgrace to fix the auentions of a 
woman, who is nut wholly deſtitute of 
attractions? 


I bowed 
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I bowed lightly, but made no anſwer, 


Doubly piqued by my coldneſs, and 
almoſt angry at my taciturnity, ſhe con- 


tinued: It may be of little conſe- 


quence to you, but to me it is of infi- 
nite importance. The reputation of a 


woman of rank is too rare a jewel to be 


trifled with. The affections of the heart 
deſerve a more liberal return than the 
mere outward attentions of gallantry. 
Lord Linbourne's jealouſy has blazoned 
my weakneſs, and it * remains for 
you, to do me Juſtice,” 

J was ſtill mute with conſternation :— 
ſhe proceeded :;— 


] muſt poſitively quit Bath. This 


lei fracas will overwhelm me with 
ſcandal. Lord Linbourne will be glad 
to avail himſelf of my indiſcreet atten- 
tions towards you; and Mrs. Wink well 
will triumph over that heart, which ſhe 
has long ſought, in vain, to vanquifh.” 

| «. I thought 
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« I thought you called her your 
friend! Was ſhe not your gueſt, Lady 
Emily?” ſaid I gravely. | 
e Thoſe are the mere outward ſem- 

blances of friendſhip; every woman calls 

herſelf my friend, who. viſits at my houſe, 
eats at my table, prys into my ſe- 
cret thoughts, and gives me impertinent 
admonition,“ replied Lady Emily. 
« but women of the world are not in- 
fluenced by ſuch counſellors, — neitker 
xe they deſirous that we ſhould be; for, 
to adopt the ſober precepts which they af- 
ſect to inculcate, would be to baniſh them 
from our ſociety for ever. But this is 
not the purpoſe of my viſit: I came 
not hither to expoſe the frivolity of mo- 
dern friendſhip, but to try the ſincerity 
of one, who was not ſchooled in the 
circles of diſſimulation. Are you my 
friend ?“ | | 

« Certainly not,” ſaid I abruptly. .. 

VOL. II, H « Why 
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„% Why do you diſclaim the title * 
cried Lady Emily. 

e Becauſe I have not known you long 
enough to judge how far you deſerve 
my good opinion. It would be caſier to 
be your lover than your friend.“ 

She ſmiled: her perſonal vanity was 
flattered at the expence of ner moral vir- 


tues, and ſhe did not lament the ſacrifice. 


What is your idea of friendſhip ?” 
ſaid Lady Emily, ſighing; „and how is 
it poſſible to obtain your good opinion? 
I confeſs that I am ambitious of acquir- 
ing what you feem determined to with- 
hold, merely to prove that my power 
18 irreſiſtible.” 

Then] will tell you candidly,” faidl, 
4 upon condition that you will ſuffer me 
immediately to leave you: an affair of 
conſequence demands that I ſhould ceaſe 
trifling; therefore*you muſt forgive my 
brevaty.” 


The 


ſe 


he 
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The inclination of her head implied 
obedience. 

« Friendſhip,” ſaid I, 4 is one of 
the pureſt paſſions of the human mind 
It braves the perils of adverſity, and 
knows no delight equal to that of prov- 
ing its ſincerity. It confeſſes no ſupe- 
riority of rank; it will not ogy inequa- 
lity of fortune,” : 

« What are its viſible traits?” inter- 


rupted Lady Emily; “ for, by its ſecret 


ſenfations, I ſhall never learn to know 
.“ 

c So much the worſe!” faid I. 
* The outward marks of friendſhip, 
are eaſily deſcribed. It courts us not in 
the ſunny hours of pleaſure and pro- 
ſperity, but, when the ſtorms of fate 
gather round the child of ſorrow, ruſhes 
forward to its aid, participates in every 
grief, and throws the gifts of fortune 
into the lap of the deſponding mourner. 
It comes not to conſole affliction dreſſed 

H 2 in 
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in the plauſible, but inſulting tears of 
pity ; it does not paint the anguiſh of 
regret in frothy ſounds or vaunted com- 
miſeration—its actions are its vouchers, 
not its words; it does not probe the 
wounded heart, and yet refuſe to me- 
liorate its ſufferings.” 

At this moment Lady Amaranth's 
earriage ſtopped at the door. I ruſhed 
out of the room, and flew to inquire 
the cauſe of her viſit. 

A preſentiment of ſome new misfor- 
tune ruſhed through my heart, and it 
did not deceive me, A rencontre had 
taken place between Colonel Aubrey and 
Lord Linbourne, which had left the lat- 
ter dangerouſly wounded at Lady Ama- 
ranth's lodgings. 
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' CHAP. XXV. 


1 FOUND Lord Linbourne in ah 6 
of his ſurgeon, who pronounced the 
wound to be extremely alarming. Co- 
lonel Aubrey's ſword had penetrated his 


right ſide, and the effuſion of blood had 


totally deprived him of recollection. 

In the adjoining apartment the whole 
phalanx of folly had aſſembled: I in- 
quired after Colonel Aubrey; they 
knew nothing about him. O'Donagan 
was ſummoned to declare how the ren- 
contre had happened; for he was the 
only perſon preſent, beſide the combat- 
ants, and he gave the following de- 
ſcription: | 
_« My Lord and my Lady Amaranth 
were ſettling their partnerſhip in the 
bank, which the young jontleman got 


hould on laſt night at my Lady Del- 
| 1 vin's. 
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vin's. The devil burn the cards! for 
they are his own tallies,” cried O' Do- 
nagan, wiping his eyes. And fo 
then,” continued he, „ in comes the 
colonel, and, without ſpaking a word, 
he axes my lord very genteelly, how he 
came to be ſuch a knave as to ſay that 

the young jontleman had chated him. 
So then my lady takes herſelf off, and 
my lord takes up his bit of ſteel, which 
lay very convaniently upon the table. 
30 then — Och! let me recollect 

how was it then? —— Why, my lord ſaid 
that Lady Amaranth infifted on having 
back her money; for that the ſaw Mrs. 
Cafino making ſigns to the young jon- 
tleman, and it was not fair to play al? 
- the game with a friend, d'ye fee. Then 
the colonel called them a pack of chates 
all together, and my lord drew his ſword, 
and to it they went, like tame tigers, till 
down comes one, and away marches the 


_ with all the honours of war.” 
« What 
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„ What were you doing all che 
while?“ faid I eagerly. © 

“% Looking on, to watch that 'there 
was no harm done,” replied O Donagan; 
« for I have ſeen my lord, many a 
good time, play at fighting in jeſt; and, 
as that is the way now-a-days, the devil 
burn me if 1 tought that he would 
ever be in arneſt. But this turn he got 
 hould of a tough bit of a Tartar, who 

was not to be fubbed off with a ſham: 
fo he got it; —and that's all I know 
of the matter.” 

« Lady Amatanth and Lord Lin- 
bourne joint proprietors of the bank“ 
faid I with aſtoniſhment. « What is 
your opinion of this buſineſs ?” addreſſ- 
ing Mrs. Winkwell. . 

think it ſhocking and ſcandal- 
ous !” replied ſhe, © though they are 
my friends; and whatever my public 
conduct towards them may be, reſt af- 
ſoared that I heartily deſpiſe their de- 
=4. 3 ceptions. 
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ceptions. I know. their hearts; they 
are ſordid, trifling, and deceitful ; vici- 
ouſly prodigal in purſuit of ſelfiſh gra- 
tifications, and parſimonious even to 
meanneſs, where a fellow-creature de- 
pends on their humanity.” 

« With ſuch fentiments, why do you 
make them your aſſociates? faid I; 
« Are you fond of gaming?“ 

„ O! quite the reverſe,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Winkwell ; “I ſeldom play. But 
do you imagine that theſe, people open 
their houſes merely for their gambling 
propenſities? Are you yet to learn that 
they are the moſt convenient ſeminaries 
for every ſpecies of diſſipation ?. that, 
under their roofs, a huſband's. happi- 
neſs, and a wife's reputation, are as 
often, ſtaked: as the rouleaus on their 

tables ?” 

I was preparing to WW when 22 

Ethiop exclaimed, « Well! thank God! 
Linbourne's exit will be no great loſs; 
| Fs” for 
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for: he has nearly ruined himſelf, and 
would moſt likely have en his drr 
a miſerable exile !” 

« »Tis a good thing for W aid 
Mrs. Caſino, ſmiling. 

% My mamma owes: him fe hun= 
ared, added her ſprightly epitome; 
te and death pays all debts of n 
you know.“ 

I ſhuddered — Wees circle 
laughed. 

« Heavens! I bape he will live,” 
cried Lady Fubſy ; © for he borrowed 
fifty of. me only this morning. Indeed 
he told me it was to lend Lady Emily ; 
but her diſtreſs is nothing to me: I'll 
go and make him NE VOY on 
his eſtate.” 

« That has long face been mort- 
gaged,” ſaid Mrs. Caſino. Lord 
Lambent can give you an account | of 
the buſineſs.” 


H 5 «ce Lady 
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« Lady Lambent you mean, faid 
Lady Ethiop; though the purity of 
her flame will not bear the breath of 
calumny.” 

« Nay, Lady Ethiop,” retorted the 
angry Thais, you ſhared one thou- 
ſand laſt winter towards your annual 
purſe for the fupport of your eſtabliſh- 
ment; and it was thought a very fortu- 
nate hit, conſidering the run of ill-luck 
which had attended your pecuniary la- 
bours, and the ſudden death of your laſt 
eve. 727 

« Ridiculouscoquet!” muttered Lady 
Ethiop. 

Miſs Caſino giggled. 

' « Well, I ſhall go and dun him,” 
cried Lady Fubſy. 

She was flying, if a tortoiſe may be 
ſuppoſed to fly, towards the chamber- 
door, when ſhe was interrupted by the 
ſurgeon. © You cannot ſee his lordſhip,” 
ſaid he; © he is incapable of ſpeaking.” 


cc But 
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« But I ſuppoſe he can hear! voci- 
ferated her ladyſhip. 

« ] truſt not,” ſaid little Cafino ; 
c for the amiable comments of his kind 
friends would prevent his ever crediting 
that ſenſe in future. Poor Linbourne ! 
I believe that I am the only being in 
the whole circle who will be ſorry for 
his departure.” 

« Becauſe you know him the leaſt,” 
cried Lady Ethiop. © He has had his 
day, and muſt make room for more 
profitable objects. He has lately haunted 
our faro-table, like the very ſpe&re of 
his departed proſperity, perpetually re- 
minding one of his folly, and evincing 
the inftability of human happineſs: T 
declare I am always nervous after I 
have feen him at my bank.” 

«© You ſhould at leaſt allow him the 
merit of ſympathy,” ſaid Maſs Caſino ; 
ce r I believe his ſenſations are exactly 
ſimilar.“ 


H 6 & It 
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It is very, fortunate that he is not 
married,” cried Mr. Winkwell; © that 
indeed would have been a calamity.” 

«' You ſpeak like a man of experi- 
ence,” interrupted Lord Powderwood ; 
« and I make no doubt but you feel 
what you expreſs ; though Mrs. Wink- 
well will not' thank you for the re- 
mark,” 

Tou are a perfect cynic,” exclaimed 

* Miſs Caſino. Why do you not marry, 

and convince yourſelf how much you 

are miſtaken in your ideas of e e 
felicity?“ 

« Can I be miſtaken with ſuch ex- 
amples before me?” cried his lordſhip. 
« For my own part, I ſee but one ob- 
ject to whom I feel ame in offering 
my idolatry !”; 

It was rather unfortunate that a mir- 
ror at this moment caught his lordſhip's 
attention, and the idol whom he named 
was but too viſible to the diſappointed 
8 circle. 
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circle. After adjuſting a  love-lock, 
which nearly covered his right eye- 
brow, he ſighed, “ Alas, poor Lin- 
bourne'! he had none of thoſe ſoft and 
poliſhed graces which ſtamp the finer 
clay of nobility | He was quite a rude 

ſample of Hibernian ferocity :—but the 
women like ſuch ſavages; and to be 
perfectly comme il faut in the liſts of 
modern - gallantry, a man ſhould eat a 
tiger, or burn a citadel with all the 
ang fraid of a complete Vandal. Guy 
Earl of Warwick would have been won= 
derfully ſought after by the love- in- 
ſpiring phalanx of the preſent day. He 
flew- a black cal he not, Lady 
Ethiop * 1 N 
I thought it had been a dun cow,“ 
faid Miſs Caſino. aids ſay you, 
Lady Fubſy ?” 
% How- ſhould I hab ?” cried her 
ladyſhip, rather angrily. 
* | * 


0 | . Nay, 
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x58 


t Nay, you muſt pardon me,” re- 
plied Miſs Caſino ; © for your ladyſhip's 
figure ſuggeſted the idea.“ 

A burſt of laughter echoed through 
the room. 

Come, come, this is mixing the 
gall of ſeverity with the light ether of 
wit,” ſaid Mrs. Winkwell; „though I 
confeſs,” ſaid ſhe, addrefling me in a 
low whiſper, © that laſt winter at the 
opera Lady Fubfy, with her everlaſting 
wreath, always put me in mind of the 
ancients, who, when they ſacrificed a 
white cow, never failed to dreſs its 
brows with a garland of roſes.” 

As ſhe was ſpeaking, Lord Linbourne 
groaned deeply; it was like the ago- 
nizing ſigh of a departing fpirit !—] 
ſtarted, and. roſe abruptly from my 
ſeat :—a momentary pauſe ſucceeded. 

« How awful is this filence !” cried 
Lady Fubſy, moving majeſtically to- 
wards the looking-glaſs, and placing 
| herſelf 
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herſelf in a dramatic attitude. Miſs 
Caſino again began to titter. Lord 
Powderwood ſmothered his mirth with 
a perfumed: handkerchief: the pretty 
Winkwell laughed aloud; and Lady 
Amaranth, at the ſame inſtant entering 
the drawing-room, made a flaw in her 
left cheek, which greatly added to the 
entertainment of the group; yet her 
lady ſnip, wholly unconſcious of the ac- 
cident, drawled out with diſguſting in- 
difference Is Linbourne dead ?“ 
The clatter became general, till the 
furgeon interfered, and entreated them to 
recolle&t, that their friend was at that 
moment, moſt probably, expiring 1n the 
adjoining apartment. 
Heavens!“ exclaimed Lady Ama- 
ranth, “he cannot die in my chamber: 
you muſt remove him inſtantly ; I would 
not have a frightful corpſe under the 
roof with me for all the univerſe. The 
bare idea makes me ready to faint with 
horror 


| / 
> 
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horror !—I hate the very thoughts of 
_ dying: he muſt be conveyed to his 


lodgings, and that immediately.“ 
ec Inſtant death would be the conſe- 
quence!“ replied the ſurgeon. 

I cannot help that,” ſaid Lady 
Amaranth. „ It is fitter that he ſhould 
die, than that I ſhould be terrified out 


of my ſenſes.” 


I could bear their unfeeling add 
no longer.; but, ruſhing out of the room 
abruptly, haſtened home in ſearch of 
Colonel Aubrey. f 

He had quitted Bath more than an 
hour, without ſaying to what part of 
England he was going. The ſurgeon's 
unfavourable report had occaſioned his 
precipitate 2 and a wiſh to avoid 
my acknowledgments induced him to 
keep his journey a ſecret. My diſtreſs 
was infinite. The dilemma in which ! 
had involved ſo kind, ſo generous a 


friend; the fatal conſequences which 


ſeemed 
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ſeemed rapidly approaching, -and the 
precarious ſtate of Colonel Aubrey's 
health, united to perplex me. I la- 
mented, with undeſcribable anguiſh, the 
moment when I ſuffered him to inter- 
fere, and reproached myſelf for reveal- 
ing what had paſſed reſpecting Lord 
Linbourne. But repentance came too 
tardily when miſchief was triumphant; 
and the torture of my mind was doubly 
acute, while recollection bade me fear 
that it was irremediable. © _ 
I I paſſed an evening of the moſt pain- 
ful ſolicitude; Lord Linbourne's fever 
increaſed every hour, and before mid- 
night he became delirious. This intelli- 
gence awoke a thouſand new and dreadful 
apprehenſions for the ſafety of Colonel 
Aubrey; and I was not ſo completely 
benumbed by the torpidity of a faſhion- 
able atmoſphere as to reſt entirely at 
eaſe under the conviction of having en- 


dangered 
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dangered the life of a fellow-creature. 


I fent ſeveral meſſages to the ſurgeon 
ho attended Lord Linbourne, for I had 
no other ſource of intelligence, the 


whole phalanx being engaged at Mrs. 


Caſino's ball; the anſwers were alarm- 
ing; and my diſtrefs almoſt overwhelmed 
me. | 

At midnight I went in ſearch of Iſa- 
bella and Sir Sidney, who had both re- 
ceived cards from Mrs. Caſino: on in- 
- quiring at the York Hotel I found that 
they had accepted the invitation : I ſhud- 
dered at their conduct, particularly when 
the waiter added that Lady Emily Del- 
vin had called for them in her carriage. 
I could ſcarcely believe the aſſertion; l 
had yet ta learn the manners and opi- 
nions of the new world for ſuch to me 
was that race of mortals who, living 
only for themſelves, looked with an eye 
of apathy on all the breathing world 


around them. 
I was 
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I was completely bewildered; how 
to proceed, or what road to take in 
ſearch of Colonel Aubrey I knew not. 
The criſis was momentous; Lord Lin- 
bourne was approaching the dark verge 
of diſſolution, te with all his imperfecti- 
ons on his head ;” and the deareſt friend 
of my heart, by his death, was menaced 
with the dreadful alternative of exile or 
a public trial. I curſed the hour when 

my evil genius directed my unguarded 
footſteps to the paths of diflipation. 
The whole night paſſed in inquiries, and 
before dawn-light, I received intelli- 
gence that Lord Linbourne's ſituation 
was hopeleſs, I flew to Sir Sidney's 
lodgings, from whence I diſpatched a 
ſhort note expreflive of my fears, and 
propoſing that we ſhould immediately 
ſet out by different roads, in ſearch of 
Colonel Aubrey. But how ſhall I defcribe 
my confternation, when the ſervant 
brought back a verbal meſſage, that Sir 
| Sidney 
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Sidney had, ſoon after midnight, quitted 
Bath with Lady Emily Delvin, and that 
Miſs Hanbury had alſo departed, but 
with whom and for what * re main- 
ed. a profound ſecret. 

Perplexed, diſtracted, and weary of 
the ſcene before me, I engaged a place 
in the ſtage-coach, and early in the 
morning ſet out for London. My in- 
clinations knew no choice; my mind, 
fatigued by perpetual anxiety, ſeemed 
wholly enervated: yet I lamented the 
hour when I ſtrayed from the ſequeſ- 
tered vale of life, where the rank weeds 
of vice and folly are cruſhed by the 
| ſober hand of reaſon and philanthropy ; ; 
where honeſty is the ſafeguard of inno- 
cence, and man remains the friend of 
man, becauſe he knows not the refine- 
ment of duplicity. 

Once more, Roſanna, deſtined to jour- 
ney onward through the perilous wil- 
derneſs of misfortune, I almoſt tremble 

11 while 
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while I make you my companion. I 
ſhall lead you amid dangers; you will 
meet many aſſailants, many a weary and 
perſecuted traveller: few will be the 
flowers that will decorate your path, 
and thoſe will either be wreſted from 
you by perſecution, or withered in the 
bud by the cold touch of apathy and 
pride. Yet, pure and gentle affociate! 
we will wander together; the leſſon 
which experience enables me to incul- 
cate will ſerve as your future ſafeguard ; 
and the pang which memory inflicts will, 
from time to time, receive the conſola- 
tion of ſympathy, the graceful ſigh of a 
feeling and unſophiſticated boſom, 
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CH AP. XXXVI. 


On my arrival in London, I ſtopped at 
an hotel at the weſt: end of the town, 
where, it being then near midnight, I 
engaged a fmall apartment, and, after a 
ſhore ſupper, retired to reſt. My forti- 
tude was nearly exhauſted by exceſs of 
rumination; and my mind began to 
ſicken with diſguſt, while I reflected on 
the events which had preſſed rapidly for- 
ward, fince my departure from Glen- 
owen. - The weight of mortal calami- 
ties rarely overpowers the ſoul, when 
intervals of hope and conſolation allow 
time for reaſon to ſurmount them ; but 
continual forrow undermines the found- 
ation of every bulwark which human 
imagination can build; and as the per- 

5 pPetual 
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petual wave diminiſhes the ſandy ſhore, 
hpurly encroaches, till reſiſtance is vain, 
and the imperious gulph overwhelms 
every object that oppoſes. 

A ſtranger in the vaſt and buſy me- 
tropolis, ſcarcely half initiated in the 
cuſtoms of the world, I ſeemed as much 
alone as though 1 had been placed on 
the higheſt of my native mountains. 
The proſpect of ſociety preſented no 
guide to lead me through the perilous 
maze of life; and the being whoſe heart 
experiences no glowing congeniality of 
ſentiment, who knows not the ſacred 
ſympathy of friendſhip, finds an etern 
ſolitude, wherever he is doomed to wan- 
der. I had little inclination to explore 
the arcana of refinement; the manners 
of the faſhionable world were ill- ſuited 
to the temper of my mind; and the 
conduct of my Bath aſſociates only aug- 
mented the diſguſt which was almoſt 
| inherent to my nature. 
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The events of the laſt month ap- 
peared like illuſion. Iſabella's journey 


from .Glenowen—her attachment to Sir 


Sidney Aubrey—his repeated and ſo- 
lemn aſſeverations reſpecting her inno- 


cence—his elopement with the vain and 


trifling Lady Emily—and- Lord Lin- 
bourne's precarious ſituation - abſorbed 
my mind in a gloomy reverie till I was 
rouſed by a ſcuffle in the adjoining cham- 
ber. I liſtened, and heard a warm alter- 
cation: the expreſſions, Hold him 
faſt” “ He ſhall not eſcape” “ Vil- 
lains, do you mean to murder me?” 
convinced my mind that ſome horrible 
outrage was meditated. I tried the 
door—it was bolted—I wrenchedit open, 
and, by the glimmering light of a lamp 
which was burning on the hearth, 1 
perceived a decent looking man, half 
dreſſed, forcibly held by two ruffians, 


who were dragging him along the floor 


towards a private ſtaircaſe, 


cc For 
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« For humanity's ſake interpoſe, or 
theſe raſcals will ſtrangle me,” ſaid the 
ſtranger: his voice was ſcarcely articu- 
late, Owing to his having reſiſted the 
graſp of his aſſailants: till his ſtrength 
was exhauſted. The fibres of my heart 
quivered with that emotion which never 
failed /to wring them when I beheld. a 
weakex object in the power of a ſtronger. 
To aidi, tue etch Nh was ſinking 
beneath the froke;; of, inhumanity Was 
natural; to, reſiſt rited perſecution, 

= . of. thoſe impulſes which. nature 
my intaneyimplanted in my, 
5 t was che firlt ſenſation. I had 
been taught to experience, and will 
never fail ta predominate over every 
ſelfiſh. feeling, till the laſt throb of wy 


talitys expires within, my boſom... 10 — 
Without waiting 10 iqveltigare, 4 
origin; of this extraordinary. ae, 


with f gge bla L laid;the, moſt powerful 
of the two at my feet; his head fell on 
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the marble; hearth, and he was rendered 
totally inſenſible. His ' cruel but daſ- 
tardly confederate threw up. the ſaſh and 
loudly called the watch; the object of 
their perſecution eſcaped, and, in a few 
moments, I was made a priſoner. 

' Safely lodged in the watch-houſe, I 
now diſcovered: that the ſtranger whom 
J had liberated had been arreſted fr the 
ſum of five thouſand pounds: that the 


bailiff's fkull was fractured by his fall, 


and that there appeared ſome alarming 
ſymptoms, which would require my 
commitment to the eounty priſon, as 


ſoon as T could be taken before : a Las. al 


trate for that purpoſe: | 
Thad ſcarcely been in the den m re: 


bus five minutes, when a group of watch- 
men brought in a new prize. Their 


captive Was ) young man 'of faſhionable 


To> Y{Y, off 


2 ppeaFarice } intoxicated” atmoſt to itfen- | 
nbilcy i ih 


His hait e roi his 
5 2a 4 ſhoulders, 
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ſhoulders, and 1 face Rereaming * 
blood. 24 o 200% d. 

« Who aches we here?” 8 
the conſtable” of tlie night and how 
comes it that he is in this ſuſpicious pic- 
kle? Let me ſee, continued the hdlfs 
dozing ſcavenger of the law; „ do I 
know his face? Is he an old offeridet ?” 
Sport your glaſs-blinkers, old gria · 

ale pate, cried the inebriated priſoner, 


« and look ſteadily while I dende your 


optics with a brace of ſhiners.” “7k 

© Impudent rogue! exchiniddthe 
man of peace; © if you don't menil 
your manners you ſhall be put in the 
black cellar. I ſhan't ſuffer the dignicy 
of the long · robe to be inſulted with ins 
punity. „ 

„ Lock'ye, eld ken geen inter- 
rupted the priſoner, © 1 know à thing 
or two; you can't humbug me with your 
canting moraſity. I'm up to all yout 
quizziug, my dainty; and if you don't 

12 let 
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let me ſee day-light before I can count 
ten, I'll nab your old e for 1 
here's to begin. N t. 
Hold him. bold os raſcal!” voci- 
ferated the man in office; I know him; 
he's a notorious 1 
mer uatle t 

“ Not till T have winged: this bat of 
antiquity,” cried the young man, at the 


ſame moment ſnatching a ſtaff from his 


feeble guard, and args itat the throne 


of equity. 18 
„e Hold, hold your hand,” ſüid J, 


feizing his uplifted arm, which was almoſt 
powerleſs owing to his inebriety) 
« Would you oppoſe! your ſtrength 


againſt age and debility? The conteſt 
would make you bluſh when returning 


reaſon enables you to * on its in- 
equality. 

4c Sir, you "re, an ne fellow! K a 
mered the young hero of the night; 
te and I ſhall be proud to fight your bat- 


tles, 
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tles, when I have diſhed the conſtable; 
but he muſt be done over before my 
honour will be ſatisfied; for I have long 
had an inclination. to diſtinguiſh myſelf 
in the field of warfare, and being armed 
with the law on my ſide, cannot poſſibly 
think of relinquiſhing the conteſt.” 
- « | You ſee,” faid I, addreſſing the ve- 
nerable circle, * this young man is ex- 
tremely intoxicated, and wholly uncon - 
ſcious of what he is doing Let him 
have his liberty, and depend on bis ge- 
ne roſity.“ 
O dme! I wks you,“ ler the 
priſoner, preſſing his finger on the fide 
of his bleeding noſe, and with the other 
hand preſenting them half a ſcore 'of 
guineas—< e on my generoſity, 
and let me go.“ 

The conſtable of the night, nalling 2 
long neck to examine the bribe, and, 
putting on his ſpectacles with moſt con- 


Fe os gravity, replied, « Egad! I 
I3 believe 
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believe I am miſtaken! this is not the 
perſon I thought it was—why, tis my 
lord! I now recolle& his face; we 
will talk the matter over, and try to ſettle 
things amicably; I am for peace and 
good- fellowſhip, and hate bloodſhed as 
much as I love juſtice! What indiſ- 
cretion has his lordſhip committed ?— 
ſome youthful frolic, I dare be ſworn.” 
% Why, he knocked down a waiter, 
and threw an old woman out of the win- 
dow,” cried one of the watchmen. 

« Wel! and I ſuppoſe the waiter was 
a ſaucy varlet, and the old woman's time 
was come—ls there any thing of more 
conſequence againſt his lordſhip?” 

« Yes, he broke my head with my 
lantern, and beat in the horn on one 
ſide,” cried a ſecond watchman. 

« Broke your lantern with your head? 
well, my lord muſt buy you a new horn, 
and all will be right again,” 

« It was my head—” 
« Well, 
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% Well, your head and your horn 
it al one. —A lord can very well pay 
for both; nothing more common. Be 
ſatisfied, and go your ways: the wiſeſt 
may be miſtaken I was miſtaken.” 

t That's no rule,“ cried the watch- 
man, ſtill holding up his ſhattered lantern. 
« Why, you made young Cinnamon, 
the grocer, of Shug-· lane, pay twenty 
pound after keeping him two days in 
Bride well, only for kicking up a bit of © 
duſt at the weekly hop.” | 

« Quite a different caſe—the - rogue 
was an old offender, and a menial ſubject, 
fit to make an example of; people of 
high ſtations won't do for examples.” 

46] don't ſee why a lord ſhould knock 
down an honeſt man, becauſe he is not 
his equal,” muttered the diſcontented 
watchman, 

« Lords and honeſt men are often 
very different things,” replied the diſ- 

I 4 penſer 
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penſer of juſtice; © therefore I will 
hear no more grumbling: my lord is 
ſenſible of his fault, 7 amcheti ged. and 

« D— me if I'm ſenſible of any 
thing,” cried the young peer: . ſo 
touch the gold drops . divide them 
among you—and I'll ſend, my ſurgeon 
.to mend * old wa leg in the 
morning.“ 


So ſaying, the gate was * * 
the valiant champion ſallied forth in 
ſearch of adventures. 
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HA. XXVII. 

Even thing being once more quiet, 
I took my ſeat in an obſcure corner, 
and began to examine the variety of 

. wretchedneſs around me. Every coun- 
tenance exhibited marks of guilt or de- 
ſpondency ; every tongue uttered either 
a prayer for hberty, or an execration, 
which proclaimed the moſt hardened 
depravity. Near my feet, on the ground, 
ſat a female, whoſe features intereſted 
me, and whoſe manner excited my curi- 
ofity. She appeared to be about ſix- 
and- twenty years of age; her form was 

beautifully proportioned, but her face 

was impreſſed with the lines of prema- 
ture decay; ſuch as affliction traces, be- 
fore the hand of Time ſets its ſeal on the 
fragile works of Nature. I gazed on her 
with -more than ordinary attention; her 

| 1 5 down- 
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downcaſt eyes dropped frequent tears 
upon her boſom; her diſhevelled hair 
half veiled her cheek, where an artificial 
bloom ſerved to contraſt the pale and 
quivering lip, from which no murmur of 
complaint proceeded. | 
In contemplating this daughter of 
affliction, I almoſt loft the ſenſe of my 
own ſituation, . I put forth my hand to 


Faiſe her; ſhe ſighed, and burſt into an 
- agony of tears. Every vein in my full 


heart throbbed while I beheld her. She 
wore a black domino, and a ſmall hat 
adorned with roſe-coloured feathers : 
every other part of her dreſs difplayed 


the gaudy trappings of meretricious al- 


 Hurement. I ſighed, when I conſidered 
ber as one of thoſe ill-fated beings, who 


become the votaries of vice, before their 
minds are fortified by the energies of 
xealon, 

I inquired the cauſe of her confine- 


ment, She informed me, in broken 
Engliſh, 
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Engliſh, that, returning from the maſ- 
querade, ſhe had been robbed by one of 
the guardians of the night, who, og her 
charging him with the theft, accuſed her 
of walking the ſtreets at an unſeaſonable 
hour, and delivering het over to one of 
his comrades, ſhe was brought by force 
to the place where I found her. There 
was an artleſs ſorrow in her tone, and a 
ſimpheity in her manner, that poured, 
conviction into my heart. | 

Is there no poſſibility of obtaining 
Jour releaſe ?”” ſaid I." | 
% Two guineas,” / anſwered They, 

tc would purchaſe my liberty.” 0:2 
I gave her the paltyy fum, and the. 
ſprung from the ground ta thank me, 
when a thought occurred, that, by wrap- 
ping myſelf in her domino, I might alſo 
eſcape from captivity. I inſtantly. im- 
| parted the idea to my companion, and; 
ſhe rejoiced in the probability of its 
ſucceſs. The two guincas were paid: 
1 6. for 
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for her liberation. The Cerberus of 
the night, being occupied with a group 
of ney viſitors, I ſlipped on my diſguiſe, 
and paſſed the threſhold! — inter- 
ruption. n 3 
As ſoon as I felt wyſelf's once more at 
liherty, I tied the domino in my hand- 
kerchief, and haſtened along the pave- 
ment with the utmoſt expedition. The 
dawn began to break, and the ſhops to 
open. The unfortunate female, by whoſe 
aſſiſtance I eſcaped, had given me her 
addreſs; and I repaired to her lodgings 
in the ſuburbs of Weſtminſter, to return 
the domino, and to learn more of her 
unhappy ſituation.” . 
I found her in an attic Simber, where 
poverty ſpread a deep gloom to the eye 
of the philanthropiſt, and indolence, the 
common aflbcikte- of vice, exhibited a 
dreadful compound of wretchedneſs and 
diſorder. On a chimney-ſhelf ſtood a 


few odd tea-eups 3 a table, placed in the 
W 
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middle of the room, diſplayed a variety 
of coſmetics; half a mirror without a 
frame; an empty bottle which had con- 
tained ſpirits ; a ſummons from the — 
of conſcience; the gaudy hat, which had 
adorned her head at the maſquerade, and 
a few halfpence, which the watchman 
had returned after robbing her of four 
guineas, the whole of her property. 
| Theſe, together with one broken · backed 
chair, a tattered bed, a waſhing - tub, and 
a piece of painted gauze, fringed with 
tarniſhed ſilver, which had once been a 
robe, but now ſerved for a window- 
curtain, and which feebly repelled: the 
air that entered at the ſhattered caſe- 
ment, compoſed the n * the 
miſerable chamber. 

On opening the door, my asker 
recoiled with an involùntary fenſation, 
which ſeemed to blend the ſnuddering 
of horror with the tenderneſs of com- 

| miſeration. I beheld, at one glance, 
1000" the 
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the epitome of every human calamity 4 
for, want and depravity, idleneſs and 
ſorrow, proſtitution and death, ſeemed 
to ſpread their deſtructive ſpells over 
every object, and I had ſcarcely refolu- 
tion to enter the apartment. Is this 
the habitation of unprotected woman 
thought I. Is this the laſt aſylum of thy 
credulous victim, ungrateful man? My 
breaſt throbbed with compaſſion, and I 
gazed around me for ſeverat minutes, 
without the power of uttering a * 
able. 


The unfortunate tenant of this fky- 
encircled hell received me with a fmile, 
that faintly ftruggled with a deep bluſh. 
which overſpread her countenance. It 
was the enſign. of ſhame, and I bleſſed 
the conſcious power which Kill reſiſted 


the encroachments of depravity. « Poor 
child of miſery !”” ſaid I, © thou art not 
wholly deſtitute of feeling; compunction 
will yet penetrate thy heart; and the 

deſtroying 
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deftroping fiend ſhall be nay of 
his victim. 

I ſeated myſelf at the foot of her nar« 
row bed, and looked earneſtly at her. 
She was pale and emaciated. She had 
diveſted herſelf of the flaunting habili= 
ments which had diſguiſed her form, 
and, wrapped in a long white dreſſing- 
gown, looked more intereſting than all 
the tinſel of prepoſterous faſhion n 
have made her. 

A ragged ſervant girl, who ſtood la- 
bouring at the waſhing- tub, was her only 
companion. She was the emblem of 
poverty; lean, filthy, ſquallid, and aban- 
doned. Every look, every word pro- 
claimed the little imp an adept in li- 
centiouſneſs; and though ſcarcely fifteen 
years had marked her progreſs towards 
iniquity, ſhe ſeemed to vaunt its enor- 
mities with the effrontery of a veteran 
profligate. After diſpatching her with 
a guinca to order breakfaſt from a neigh- 

bouring 
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bouring coffee-houſe, not without ſome 
heſitation, I addreſſed her diſconſolate 
miſtreſs. * Is this ſcene of wretchedneſ; 


your choſen retreat?” ſaid J. Have 


you no friend, no kindred boſom to 
ſhelter you from a barbarous world?“ 
She ſighed, and ſhook her head, I 


continued. 


There is ſomething in your look 
and manner that ſeems to ſay, your ear- 
lier proſpects were leſs dreary. If you 
tread, by choice, the mazes of infamy, 
I can only lament your errors, and pity 
you: but if your miſguided imagination 
ſometimes wanders back to innocence ; 
if your boſom, betrayed by falſchood 
and polluted by folly, ſtill Gghs for the 
deſerted haunts of virtue; my arm is 
ready to * and my hand to guide 
you.” 

<<; Whither can I go?” cried the, 


 Gghing. Society will not receive a 
_ who has violated every law of 


propriety, 
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propriety. I have frequently eſſayed its 
paths; I have made many efforts; but 
in every ſcene, in every trial of reform- 
ation, I have found one enemy.” - - -* 
Is it poſſible ?” ſaid I. „ Lives 
there a wretch, who would deſtroy the 
buds of renovating virtue, at the mo- 
ment when they are ſtruggling amidſt 
the poiſonous weeds of vice ? Whom, 
and what was your enemy?“ 
% "Woman !” replied the trembling 
penitent: © that cruel torturer of her 
own frail ſex; whoſe vaunted and faſti- 
dious purity has made more hardened 
profligates than all the arts n n 
nations of the deſtroyer, man.“. 
Go on!” ſaid I; © unburden your 
fa heart ;—rail, rail againſt your ene- 
my, and let every agonizing thought 
lead you back to the abodes of peace.”. 
r Few women err from innate de- 
pravity,“ continued ſhe, “ We are 
* 1 generally 
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generally the victims of credulity, affec- 
tion, or that childiſh vanity which is a 
part of our exiſtence. But credulity 
ſoon awakes from her deluſive dream; 
affection ſickens by neglect and inſult; 
and vanity grows weary of her moſt 
brilliant atchievements: the wanderer 
then ſighs for the calm delights of rea- 
ſon; and with trembling, timid footſtepy 
re-treads the path which ſhe was tempt- 
ed to abandon : there ſhe repoſes, peace- 
ful and unknown: compunction purifies 
the boſom, which folly. contaminated; 
and experience places a/'ſhield before 
the heart, which nature formed in the 
mould of ſenſibility. Then comes the 
buſy demon—calumny ; the ſtory of her 
indiſcretion is buzzed abroad; while the 
envious: and obdurate of her own ſex, 
the cold, the ugly, and the ignorant, 
unite in a terrific phalanx, by taunts and 
perſecutions to drive her back to rin.“ 
A tor- 
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A torrent of tears interrupted; her 
and the ſervant girl at that moment re- 
turning with the breakfaſt, the converſa- 
tion for a time ſubſided. 


CHAP. XXXVVIII. 


I was glad to find a pauſe in the ſtory 
of affliction, The truth, which marked 
every word ſhe uttered, rendered her an 
obje& of the tendereſt intereſt; and 
convinced me, that had ſhe been leſs 
lovely, and more kindly treated by the 
world, ſhe would have proved an orna- 
ment to ſociety. Though robbed of the 
fragile charm of chaſtity, ſhe ſtill poſ- 
ſeſſed a mind, enlightened by ſorrowful 
experience, and graced with the moſt 
tranſcendent virtues. I roſe and walked 
lowly round her apartment, wiſhing to 


allow her agitated ſpirits an interval, 
which 
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which might give them new powers to 
repel the tortures of reflection. On the 
table lay a letter, with the ſeal broken: 
I thought I knew the hand- writing on 
the ſuperſcription, and looked earnettly 
at it for ſome moments, puzzled by con- 
jecture, and faſcinated by curiolicy. My 
companion obſerved the fixed attention 
of my countenance, and the object which 
occaſioned it. The attendant imp be- 
ing ordered to vaniſh, the converſation 
was reſumed immediately on ber de- 
parture. 

« You are a ſtranger in this country,” 
ſaid I, „ and I doubly lament your 
diſtreſs, becauſe it caſts a ſtigma not 
only on the benevolence, but the hoſpi- 
tality of the nation.” 

I cannot allow the charge,” replied 
the unhappy ſufferer, while her check 
became faintly fluſned; “ rather think 
that your country is profuſely generous 


to foreigners, while many worthy. and 
enlight- 
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enlightened natives are periſhing in po- 
verty. Humanity is the characteriſtic 
of Britons; but even the nobleſt acts of 
liberality loſe their claim to- applauſe; 
when they are indiſcriminately exempli- 
ficd. There is mort genuine bene vo- 
lence in protecting and rewarding one 
man of genius and virtue, than in often» 
tatiouſly ſupporting a ſcore uf vagabonds; 
whoſe only claims are a light pair of 
heels, and a voice which counteracts its 
harmony by the inſolence of ingratitude. 
And yet, theſe: exotics are cheriſhed in 
the hot- bed of faſſlion, while modeſt 
merit retires to ſome ſolitary'nook; and; 

too proud to churt the ſmiles of undiſ- 
cerning patrons, expites, ſilent, uns 
known, and unlamented. 
« Where haſt thou been educated; 
gentle: moraliſt ? ſald I, taking her 
hand, and looking earneſtly at her. 
She bluſſſed, and ſighed with an inte- 
reſting ſadneſs : —aſter a ſhort pauſe of 
recollection, ſhe replied, „In France. 
Iain 3 
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N father was highly diſtinguiſhed for 


mental perfections, and the education 1 
received was at once my fortune and 
my deſtruction. At tlie death of my 
parents I was turned adrift on the mer- 
eileſs world: fate threw me into the vor- 
tex of dimpation, and Iwas overwhelm- 
ed, before I was aware of n. peril that 
ſurrounded me?” 
0 She; pauſed to weep /ſhe ſobbed like 
an infant; her poor wan cheek was 
bathed: with tears. I could have taken 
her to my; boſom with. the pure affection 
of a brother After an ending! con- 
fact, ſhe continued: 
It was my deſtiny at twelve years 
old to become the protegee of a woman 
of rank, the moſt-profligate of her ſex; 
then travelling on the continent: 
I ſtarted.— Tour name ſaid * 


eagerly, 1 

Julie FR AG is — name; 
which r ee is an aſſumed 
4 0 « Merciful 
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de Merciful God?” - exclaimed I. 
« The beautiful, the innocent Julie! 
The #2ve of Lady Emily Delvin! “ 
„ Tod know me then!“ eried ſhe, 
riſing; from her ſeat, and trembling con- 
vulſiyely. Lives there yet a being 
who deigns to ee the en 
nate Julie??? 

did know thee once, vohappy 
victim!“ ſaid I, withagitation that al 
ſuppreſſed the power of uteerance. 41 
Was. at Nice with my tutor, when he 
had a rencontre with Lady Emily's 
lover, Who mow lies t the go of 
death.“ 1900073 bag I 
he hid his face | in my boſam;- ey 
without making any reply; funk on * 
ground before me. 191 390” 

»A-new- ſcene- of aoguith in now- „ Hirſh 
upan- my imagination. | I: raifed hen 
fainting form, and; ſeating her beſide me, 
conjured her to compoſe her mind, * 
to a the cauſe of her afflittion. 
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Atſter a ſtrong effort of fortitude, ſhe 
proceeded in the developement of her 
misfortunes. | Lord Linbourne had won 
her affeckions, betrayed her confidente, 


and abandoned her to miſery; in a coun- 


try to whoſe language ſhe was then a 
ſtranger, and amongſt a race of women, 


whoſe greateſt ſtigma is that want of 


ty fer cheir ſex's failings, which 
npes weakneſs into criminality, and, 


A y "the" ernelty''of contempt; Reels the 
mind againſt the precepts of reform- 


ation be (in Nenn s 

101! rerfgjained the ewhole®morning with 
the ill-fated Julie; and though I found, 
by herrartlefs ſtory, that the had bn 
the dupe of Lord: Linbourne's villany, 


I plainly diſcovered that he was ſtill the 
object of ther affections. The idea of 
his perilous! ſituation: (though he had 


only a few days before refuſed! to lend 
her a, ſmall ſum for the ſupport of life, 
under the preſſure of ſickneſs) wrung 


191A 4.1 her 
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her heart to agony. The letter which 
lay on the table came from him. 1 wag 
not miſtaken in my conjecture. She 
ſighed when ſhe recapitulated her own 
ſufferings, but ſhe ſhuddered with hor+ 
ror when ſhe anticipated his annihila- 
tion, 

Julie de Beaumont was the victim of 
the gentleſt affections; but her mind 
was too feebly organized to admit af 
thoſe ſafeguards, pride and reſentment, 
which ſeldom fail to counteract the poi» 
ſons of ingratitude, or to heal. the * 
inflicted by duplicity. | 

Evening advanced belore I began Rl 
think of my ſituation. The few hours 
which I had paſſed with Julie de Beau- 
mont, had produced à change in her 
mind that was gratifying to humanity. 
She had long been,.beat about by the 
tempeſt of affliction, and with joy beheld 
that pilot who pointed out the harbour 
where ſhe might repoſe with ſafety. I 
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encouraged the weary wanderer with 
hopes of brighter proſpects; and after 
preſenting. her a ſmall ſum for her re- 
moval to a more decent habitation, 
took my leave, with a' promiſe to 
fee her again in the courſe of a few 
_ 

As the ſun began to fink in the 
hoifton; I ventured forth, in ſearch of 
4 lodging for the night. After my 
rencontre in the hotel, and my eſcape 
from the watch-houſe, I did not think 
it prudent to viſit the Weſt end of the 
town by day-light.” A total ſtranger in 
the metropolis, I knew not whither 1 
was going till I found myſelf in Bond- 
ſtreet, where, at the window of a ſhop, 
I obſerved a paper on which was writ- 
ten, Lodgings to let, with board for 
a ſingle gentleman, in a private fa- 
mily.“ I inquired into the particulars, 
and found that the apartments were to 


be 2 in a houſe of conſiderable 
| reſpect- 


of ſociety than for uy PRO ad- 
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reſpectability, and that the motive for 
taking a boarder was more for the ſake 


vantage. 
I was directed to 4 je in ds 


fair, and with a heavy heart J ſtrolled 
thither. On my arrival I found the 
houſe, though not very large, ſingular- 
ly elegant. I knocked” at the door, 
and was immediately uſhered into a 
dining parlour by a man ſervant. » The 
miftreſs of the manſion was obliging and 
well-bred, and I was delighted with the 
thought of being admitted as one of her 
family, After naming the terms; which 
were extremely reaſonable, ſhe requeſt- 
ed that I would refer her to ſome perſon 
of my acquaintance who could Ry 
ſuch i liquitfes « as ſhe ſhould think =_y 
Per to make. 

„ Tou will bw me, Sir: aid 
Mrs. Woodford; “ but as I am honoured 
with the friendſhip of the firſt people in 

K 2 the 
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the kingdom, I am under the neceſſity 
ef being particularly cautious whom [I 


admit beneath my roof, and into the 
ſociety of my connections. Of courſe, 


you! know many who will ſettle this 
Ketle point of form; and a reference 
to any one perſon +. faſhion will be 
ſumeient. 

I was ſomewhat at a loſs how to 
arrange this matter of etiquette, with- 
eut diſoovering my ſituation. The 
danger to which my raſh conduct had 
expoſed me, rendered it abſoluieh ne- 
eeſſary that, for a ſhort time, I ſhould 
change my name, and conceal my fa- 
mily connections. Taken by ſurpriſe, 
I knew not what to ſay, but with ſome 
heſitation anſwered, that I knew Lady 
Ethiop, Lord Linbourne, the Duchefs 
of Riversford, and many others of equal 
tank und confequence in he cireles of 


diſtinction, fy | 4 
Mxs. 
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Mrs. Woodford ſmiled: * I am 
perfectly ſatisfied,” ſaid ſhe; „ and, 
without any further inquiry, ſhall be 
delighted to have you as an inmate of 
my family. Your good ſenſe will ex- 
cuſe the inquiſitive delicacy of my queſ- 
tion; for the town is ſo full of decep- 
tion, that too much caution cannot be 
obſerved in affairs of this nature,” 
| I bowed, but made no reply ; con- 

ſcious that I had no right to condemn 
hypocriſy, at the ſame moment thee-l 
meditated to deceive. ' 
I informed Mrs. Woodfard, . 
E had only arrived in town a thort time, 
I was wholly unſettled in a lodging; that > 
I wiſhed to be accommodated as ſoon 
as poſſible, meaning to devote many of 
my hours to ſtudy and retirement. She 
replied, that the apartments were ready 
for my reception, but that ſhe could 
only let them for one month, a former. 
lodger having engaged them at the 
| 1 termination 
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termination of that period. I agreed 
to the terms under the name of Mon- 
tagu, and Mrs. Woodford promiſed that, 
before midnight, every thing ſhould be 
ready for my reception. 


CHAP. XIII. 


3 MY We is 
rapt in reflection, and almoſt indifferent 
with regard to my own deſtiny, till the 
cloſe of twilight; when, aſter taking 
ſome ſlight refreſhment, with flow and 
hngering fteps I returned to my new 
lodgings. A thouſand ideas crowded 
on my mind during my evening walk; 
and every moment as I ruminated on 
the events of the paſt week, I became 
more and more careleſs of an exiſtence 
which ſeemed to promiſe nothing but 
| diſappoint- 
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diſappointment. The falſchood and 
folly. of che world does more towards 
forming a perfect philoſopher than all 
the pedantry of ſcholaſtic knowledge 
obtained in the cell of an anchoret,: or 
the gloom of a cloiſter. Man may ru- 
minate in the ſtill ſequeſtered ſcenes of 
life; but extenſive knowledge and pro- 
portionate diſguſt for the mazy miſeries 
of this ſublunary ſphere, can only be ac- 
quired and juſtly founded on an extenſive 
intercourſe with ſociety, The citizen 
of the world is the only true philoſo- 
pher: he examines without prejudice ; 
he judges from experience. 

My ruminations did not end till I 
knocked at the door of my new habita- 
tion. Mrs. Woodford was a widow of 
ſmall fortune ; but, having a daughter 
whom ſhe wiſhed to render more inde- 
pendent than herſelf, and being fond of 
ſociety, ſhe generally let a part of her 
houſe during the winter months to 
— K 4 perſons 
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perſons of reſpectability. She was a 
woman of a very amiable diſpoſition, 
ſingularly good-natured, and ſufficiently 
dim-fighted to overlook the frailties of 
her friends; while, by the dignity of 
every virtue in her own perſon, the ſet 
an example worthy of imitation. + 
Mrs. Woodford was what is com- 
monly called a woman of the world; 
too highly born and too well educated 
to rank with the middling claſs of ſociety; 
and yet, being neither rich nor titled, 
condemned to go chroughallthe drudgery 
of attending to the caprices of thoſe 
who condeſcended to countenance and 
protect her. She was obliged to make 
regular and daily vifits at the doors of 
her faſhionable friends; and, when ad- 
mitted, to bring either a new ſelection 
of anecdotes, or a freſh tale of myſtery, 
to baniſh the ennui of a morning con- 
verſation. She was the ready chaperone 


of every miſs of the haut tan; the chere 
amie 
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amie of every illuſtrious undecided fe- 
male character in the circles of diſſipation; 
reſpectable as an aſſociate, and conve- 
nient as a companion; very obliging, 
very well bred, and very —_— gen, 


very much degradec. 
Mrs. Woodford's deceaſed huſband 


had been eminently diftinguiſhed at rhe 
bar, and was reckoned one of the moſt 
eloquent pleaders of his time; but, like 
his accompliſhed help-mate; he doated 
on good company, aſſociated with no- 
bles, emulated the fptendours of high + 
life, and evinced his lofty ſpirit by 
adopting the follies of the oftentatious ; 
till his expenſive domeſtic eſtabliſhment, 
luxurious table, and elegant equipages, 
abſorbed the profits of his profeſſion ; 
inſomuch that when he died only five 
thouſand pounds, and an annuity of four 
hundred, Mrs. Woodford's marriage- 
ſettlement, remained for the future ſup- 


port of his wife and daughter. 
K 5 The 
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The widow was lively, ſenſible, ind 
buxom ;' the daughter lovely, gentle, 
_ and, accompliſhed; ſhe had been edu- 
cated in a convent at Liſle, and was, for 
the ſecond winter, the admiration of the 
faſhionable circles. Mrs. Woadford 
anticipated all the ſplendors of digni- 
fied parade; ſhe conſidered her charm- 
ing Amelia as the future wonder of the 
courtly ſphere! Nothing leſs than the 
coronet of a ducheſs already encircled 
her brows with viſionary ermine, while 
her dreams of future greatneſs filled every 
preſent moment with unutterable rapture. 
Miſs Woodford was conſiderably pa- 
tronized in the world of ſplendid decep- 
tion; for, by the relations of her de- 
ceaſed father, ſome of whom were placed 
in the upper ranks of fortune, ſhe, on 
her return to England, had been pre- 
ſented to what is uſually rexmed the * 
beſt Be 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Woodford's love of nobility 
was inordinate; for to her eyes, the tin- 
ſel of a coronet had irreſiſtible charms, 
whatever the head might be which 
chance had ordained it to decorate; ſhe, 
by an unaccountable infatuation, diſcover- 
ed graces, even where the robe of nobili- 
ty. overſhadowed the vileſt diſtortions of 
nature; and the regular gradations from 
folly. to criminality. bore in her opinion 
the ſtamp of guilt, in proportion as the 
offender took precedence in the etiquette 
of /a drawing- room. She was a perpe- 
tual title-hunter; a ſtudent of the. moſt 
indefatigable order in the emblazoned 
pages of ancient and modern heraldry ; 
not a lion couchant nor a griffin, rampant, 
but was her familiar acquaintance; her 
paths of literary delight, a field ſable; 
and the proudeſt aſcent of her ambitious 
travels, a cheyron towering amidſt the 
gaudy glow of variegated deformity: 

KE 5 ¼ She 
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She could boaſt the friendſhip of more 
right-honourable diſhonourables than a 
firſt miniſter of ſtate, or a newly im- 
ported French courteſan. The bare 
idea of viſiting my lady, or being attended 
by my lord, was to her the moſt enviable 
of human enjoyments. The richly- 
emblazoned chariot of a ducheſs loiter- 
ing at her door during a morning viſit, 
and exciting the envy of the vulgar, ex- 
hilarated her ſpirits almoſt to ecſtaſy; 
and a nod of condeſcenſion from a 
prince of the blood- royal never failed 
to agitate her brain with the fever of 
delirium. Yet, there was much ta 
commend, even amidſt the weakneſs 
that degraded her: ſhe was friendly, 
mild-tempered, .charitable, and ſincere 
the laſt of theſe ineſtimable qualifica- 
tions expoſed her to a thouſand dilem- 
mas, 'and frequently hazarded her popu- 
larity in thoſe ſocieties in which ſhe was 
perpetually duped and delighted, 


Mrs, 
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Mrs. Woodford, however, did not 
wholly confine her purſuits to the gene- 
ral tenor of faſhionable propenſities; 


ſhe knew that there were ſuch things as 
mental acquirements; and her ſecond- 


ary wiſn was ſome what more laudable, 


though not leſs ambitious, than her firſt. 
It was a deſire to obtain the good opi- 
nion of the preſent generation, and to 
ave her name handed down with diſ- 
inction to poſterity : with this hope her 
doors were open to authors and men of 
talents of evety deſcription; and the 
pride of her right-honourable connec- 
tions was frequently humbled by a tacit 
compariſon between the adventitious gifts 
of fortune and the illuſtrious pre-emi- 
nence of native genius. Yet Mrs. Wood- 
ford perſevered in courting the wiſe as 
well as the lofty, becauſe ſhe knew that, 
in this enlightened æra, the pen is a wea- 
pon which mocks the vaunted lance of 
ancient chivalry; for white it laſhes vice 

5 "Rs | ad 
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and makes ſolly tre mble, it gives to fame 
and virtue that wreath which will bloom 
to immortality. 


In her early os Mrs. Woodford had 
felt an ungovernable inclination to wear 


the laurels of Parnaſſus. Her huſband, 


being an excellent claſſical ſcholar, and 
profulely gifted. with a torrent of elo- 
quence, which-, perpetually excited the 
glow, of emulation in her gentle boſom, 
ſhe, by his conſtant perſuaſion, and that 
of her good-natured friends, who hoped 


nas the en e ber ambiifon, 


at length reſolved to brave the ſnafts of 
criticiſm; and to appear before the aw- 
ful tribunal of the public, as a candidate 
for literary honours. Intimately ac- 
quainted with ſeveral reviewers, both 
male and. female, ſhe hoped, at leaſt, to 
ſtand acquitted, if not favoured with the 
diſtinctions of their auguſt aſſembly— 

But woeful was her diſappointment 
The honeyed cup of flattery, which had 
been 
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been preſented to her in the private cir- 
cles of hoſpitality, was daſhed with the 
bitter gall of envy, when publicly de- 
manded in the high court of, "wins is 
called, literary juſtice. Woe? 

The ſacred veneration with which we 
had been accuſtomed to behold the diſ- 
penſers of the laurel wreath" rendered 
her meekly ſubmiſſive, whenever they 
thought fit to give their private opinions 
of her early productions. An enigma, 4 
jeu d"eſprit, a charade, or a ſentimental 
fragment, frequently found its way into 
thedifferent magazines witha conſiderable 
ſhare of approbation—they were the mere 
ephemera of their day; and though they 
buzzed in the dreſſing- room of a faſhion- 
able miſs, and diſplayed their graces at 
the toilettes of venerable coquettes, 
they gave no cauſe for alarm in the 
broad circle of literary contention; and, 
— ketle envy, they of courſe paſſed 

uncenſured 
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uncenſured — * ordeal of cri- 
ticiſm. | 

Delighted with the proſpect of cele- 
brity which opened to her view, ſhe re- 
ſolved ſeriouſly to invoke the ſupreme 
goddeſs, Fame! and to fall ignobly, or 
to emulate the loftieſt flights of her fe- 
male contemporaries. ' _ 

From the moment that ſhe became 
a formidable rival, the ſmooth and gen- 
tle tide of approbation turned, while the 
deep gulph of malevolence yawned 
widely to deſtroy her. She was not 


aware of the perils ſhe had to encoun- 


ter. She knew many claſſical ſcholars, 
many liberal men, from whoſe know- 
ledge and candour ſhe had to hope for 
every indulgence; that u men ſhould 
preſide. in the tribunal of literary judg- 
ment, every adventurer in the paths of 
fame will readily acknowledge; but there 


are uſes and abuſes in every office of au- 


thori 1; 3 
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thority; the defenceleſs muſt yieid to the 
all- powerful and it is too frequently the 
caſe that the moſt poliſhed works fſut- 
fer the ſeverity of unjuſtifiable con- 
demnation, merely to gratify the ſpleen 
of individuals, who are as far remaved 
from the glowing impulſe of genius, ag 
from the pure and gentle ſenſations of 
philanthropy. _ 

You will ſay, From "12M does this 
injuſtice proceed? l will briefly anſwer 
— Reviewers are but mortals. There 
are ſuch beings as wives, liters, and 
miſtreſſes: there are pretenders to literary 
honours, who cannot endure the ſupe- 
riority which they envy; who. entertain 
the-mean and deſpicable imp, called Pre- 
judice; and who, being inveſted with 
the ſupreme honours of criticiſm, wield 
the pen with as little mercy as the ſan- 
guinary ſavage guides the blow of his 
death-inflifting tomahawk, 


Let. 
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Let ſome of our modern diſpenſers of 
unlettered wrath, before they condemn 
a trembling author to ſhame, and ſome- 
times to deſpair, aſk their own ſapient 
heads, if they could produce ſuch books 
as their malice would conſign to obli- 
vion. On trials by jury, the man who 
fits in judgment on a fellow-ereature, is 
bound by ſacred engagements to do juſ- 
tice: why then is the exiſtence of that 
fame which is, to many, dearer than vi- 
tality, to await the barbarous caprice of 
an unknown enemy! Is there no puniſh- 
ment due to the being who wantonly 
deſtroys another's hopes, and takes from 
talents, induſtry, and truth, the means of 
obtaining an honourable ſubſiſtence ? 
What will-draw forth the dawning ray 
of intellect, but emulation? Can the 
luſtre of mental perfection ſtruggle 
through gathering clouds, or reſiſt the 
d freezing blaſts of a critical 

aumo- 
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atmoſphere? Let it be remembered, 
that true genius is, of all things in na- 
ture, the moſt irritably alive to every - 
attack which menaces- a diminution of 
that fame which is the pride of its exiſt- 
ence. Let the candid reader recollect 
that one mean and daſtardly aſſailant can 
over-ſhadow the proſpects of a' legion, 
whoſe mental powers would enlighten 
the world, and who, if properly taught 
to reſiſt the petty tyranny, would live in 
the annals of their country, when their 
calumniator's name was no longer re- 
membered. IT | 

There is another ſpecies of danger | 
which has increaſed, is increaſing, and 
ought to be diminiſhed: the inquiſi- 
torial ſeverity of a phalanx, who, being 
themſelves unſucceſsful candidates for 
literary honours, watch, with the un- 
tiring induſtry of that green-eyed mon- 
ter Jealouſy, for an, opportunity to de- 


preciate thoſe talents which they never 
24493770 3 can 
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can aſpire to. emulate. Theſe journey- 
men of Parnaſſus, after butchering the 
offspring of a poor helpleſs ſcribe, fatten 
on the wages of their barbarity, and 
ſteal the purer particles of other men's 
brains, while they condemn the maſs to 
complete annihilation. This is not all.— 
the political tendency of a work is, in 
theſe momentous times, of no ſmall im- 
portance. Some critics invariably abuſe 
one ſpecies of doftrine, while they as 
uniformly uphold and eommend the 
other; while thoſe who are known to 
promote their different tenets are cer- 
tain of protection, though their volumes 
were the receptacles ſor ſtolen goods, 
furbiſhed up from obſolete romances, 
blackletter fragments, ingenious forge- 
ries, or the tale NE bf circu- 
lating libraries. 5 
Mrs. Woodford's firſt r of any 
importance — a Novel in one ſmall vo- 
ume —was fo interſperſed with virtuous 
precepts, 
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precepts, ſo embelliſhed with liberal 
ſentimests, ſo correct in its moral ten- 
dency, and ſo ſevere upon the Pro- 
fligacy of the riſing generation, that few: 
people would notice it; white the cir- 
culating libraries condemned it as dull 
unprofitable ſtuff, wholly unfit to enter- 
rain the tmajority of their readers. 
few inquiſitive miſſes, indeed, :exented 
themſclves; ſo far as to turn over the 
leaves, and to glean the wormwood 'of 
the, nauſeous leflon ; while they ſerib- 
bled their unlettered rage on the wide 
waſte, of margin, and without the ſmall» 
eſt touch of ſympathetic pity, conſigned 
the timid author to the laſh of puerile 
ridicule, Their ingenuity did not re 
here: they made it their daily caſk to 
abuſe the arrqgant moral-mender, and 
employed all the docile danglers of the 
haut ton to ridicule the petticoat pedant, 
till it was equally the faſhion. to ahuſe 
the . and to n its author. 
Her 
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Her ſecond effort (for genius is not 
to be intimidated by ignorance and fol- 
ly) was a fatirical Poem. Every body 
longed'to ſee it! day after day the moſt 
Popular newſpapers teemed with adver- 
tiſements, and expectation was raiſed on 
tip- toe, almoſt to agony. The proud, 
the glorious morn aroſe ! the timid, 
trembling candidate for fame looked 
forward to a 'proſperous harveſt. But, 
alas! only a ſew copies were diſtributed, 
when the publiſher, being menaced with 
a proſecution, ſuppreſſed the ſale, and 
the well hot · preſſed pages were 'coolly 
condemned to an untimely exit nay 
more, the very perſon whom it was 
meant to ſatirize was permitted to re- 


view it; and its dying ſpeech was pub- 


liſhed, with all the acrimony of puny 
malice, before the poetical leflon had 
received the final ſentence of the public. 
Weary of that triumphant tyrariny 
wii deals out injuſtice where imparti- 
4 | | ality 
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ality ougbt to hold the even ſcale, ſhe 
now eſſayed a leſs hazardous mode of 
travelling towards Parnaſſus; an Ode, 
written on a popular ſubject, was ſub - 
mitted to the diſcerning eye of a lady, 
whoſe rank alone was ſufficient to make 
the world admire it. The precious mar- 
ceau was received with great condeſcen- 
ſion; nay, ſo very great, that a promiſe 
was made to look it over in the courſe 
of the enſuing ſummer, and to recom- 
mend it to the whole circle of her ac- 
quaintance. The gentle patroneſs did 
not break her word: the ode was read; 
but it was uſhered into the, beau monde 
as her own compoſition, and Mrs. 
Woodford, having imprudently de- 
ſtroyed the original, was obliged to 
wink at the poetical larceny, without a 
hope of retribution, or a poſſibility , of 
puniſhing the exalted offender... 

Her next production was a Romance 
of —_— tendency !—all the hor- 
2 rible 
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rible-accompaniments of ghoſts, groans, 
graves, blood- ſtained hands, daggers, 
caverns, velvet canopies, and livid light- 
nings, were diſplayed in long-drawn ca- 
valcade to frighten ſchool-girls, and to 
puzzle modern pedants. But the ill - 
fated author, having offended a Re- 
viewer by inattention, or want of admi- 
ration ſor what he deemed his ſuperior 
Judgment, her book of terrors! her 
ſoul-enchaining pages of fupernatural, 
metaphyſical, hiſtorical, eventful won- 
ders, was condemned, executed, cut up, 
haſhed, frittered, minced, and diſguiſed, 
by a jaundiced mind, and a daring 
hand; while the plot was diftorted, and 
deemed an heterogeneous maſs, fit only 
do feed the gloating eyes of thofe read- 
bat who fkim the pages of criticiſm ro 
a fellow author's humiliation, or 
= abroad the ſour cream of envy 
und male volence: yet this kind and li- 


* friend dined at Mrs. W oodford's 
table, 
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table with the critique in his pocket, 
and condeſcended to receive. her civili- 
ties at the very moment that he ridi- 
culed her hoſpitality 4 
The work which a the 
was not yet diſmayed-—was a Tragedy, 
called Lucretia and Tarquin; or, The 
Triumphs of Chaſtity.” The piece was 
brought forward in che month of June ; 
the ſtory Roman, the dreſſes Spaniſh, - 
and the ſcenery Venetian. Many of the 
ſituations were anticipated as too warm 
for the languid nerves of infant coquettes, 
while the more experienced mammas 
declared that they wanted novelty. 
The modern petit maitre condemned 
the fable as antediluvian ; and the grey- 
headed libertine poſitively declined ſup- 
porting a play, which could only: be 
productive of unpleaſing reflections, 
while it preſented an example wholly 
out of nature. This was not the ſum 
total of objeQions The actors were 
VOL. II, L diſſatis- 
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diſſatisfied with the diſtribution of the 
characters. Every lady inſiſted on be- 
ing the heroine, ' and no gentleman 
would undertake to be the hero. The 
manager was weary of the buſineſs ; 
and his accompliſhed deputy, though 
graced with all the- advantages of a fine 
perſon and a-clafſical education, having 
once failed in a ſimilar character, walk- 
ed over the boards with a degree of 
Jang froid that chilled the whole audi- 
ence. Added to theſe perplexing events, 
the taſte of the town was hoſtile to works 
of real merit; and though the tragedy 
had much beauty of thought, with many 
ſituations of an intereſting nature, it was 
_ performed on the firſt night to a drow- 
ſy audience, on the ſecond to empty 
benches, and on the third was with- 
drawn, to await a reſurrection in a leſs 
Gothic form on the groaning ſhelves of 
a manager's lumber-room. She printed 
the tragedy ; but a ſapient hypereritic 

. having 
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having the firſt ſcene of a play on the 


ſame ſubjeR, nearly half finiſhed, poor 


Mrs. Woodford's excellent blank verſe 
was denominated “ frothy bombaſt, 
a feeble outline, coloured beyond the 
limi:s of poetical licence, and fraught 
with improbabilities that ſet both . 
and reaſon at defiance!“ 

Still the indefatigable Spirit of Genius 


hovered: round the fountain of Helicon, 


and though its expanding wings had 
been froſt-nipped by diſappointment, 


its eye beamed with the luſtre gf Hope; 
while the. anticipating dempn Envy 
urged her on to a new ſcene of hu- 
miliation. 

The next ſerpent which 3 the 
forbidden laurel to this child of Eve 
appeared in the airy form of a modern 
Comedy. But it was nearly fatal in its 


effects; and, by, its unpalatable quali- 


ties, threatened to baniſh her for ever 


from the Paradiſe of faſhion. This 


E ſylph 
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ſylph of morality, though dreſſed in all 


the outward trappings of refined diſſipa- 


tion, was Gothic enough to utter truths 
which offended the pride of elegant in- 
Ggnificance ; it was\ conſequently pre- 
condemned. as ſoon as rehearſed, and 


4 completely damned before it could offer 


up a prayer for ſalvation. A principal 
actreſs read her part to a profligate hag 
of diſtinction; ſne, fancying that every 
line preſented a mirror which reflected 
her own deformity, rouſed a neſt of 
ſympathizing hornets, who, by every 
ſhuffling, unjuſtifiable, and extraordinary 


trick, (for many of them were adepts in 


odd tricks and ſhuffling,) by every vio- 
lation of public decorum, interrupted its 
progreſs,” intimidated the performers by 
anonymous letters, threatened the author 
with perſonal danger, talked of pulling 
the threatre about the ears of the ma- 
nager, till, by ſweeping with the breath 
of envy and male volence the wholeſome 
"> 5-4 worm 
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wormwood from the ſtage, they put a 
period to Mrs. Woodford's literary 
mania, and added a new wreath of bells 


to the cap of ignorance and folly. 


CHAP. XL. 


I passxD an hour in converſation with 
my new aſſociates ; and before we part- 
ed I was acquainted with all her right 
honourable private anecdotes, from the 
generous indiſcretions of © the glaſs of 
faſhion,” -to the eccentric amours of him 
whoſe peccadillo ſollies are the ſubject 
of univerſal ridicule, She never conde- 
ſcended to mention an untitled acquaint- 
ance, and her voice ſeemed attuned by 
nature to ring the unititereſting changes 
of a court calendar. My thoughts never- 

L 3 theleſs 
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theleſs were inceſſantly wandering to 
- diſtant objects; and the memory of hap- 
pier moments embittered every hope of 
future conſolation. 

Weary with the day's ſolicitude, and 
feveriſh for want of reſt, at length I re- 
tired to my chamber ; but fleep ſeemed 
deſtined to viſit me no more: I rumi- 
_ nated, cloſed my eyes, ſlumbered, ſtart- 
eds, and again quitting my pillow, with 
my pencil wrote the following ſtanzas.: 


The loathſome toad, whoſe mis'ry feeds 
On noxious dews and baneful weeds, 
Dilguſts-the ſtartled fight ; 
vet when the ſulcry vapours low'r, » 
He drinks the, poiſon, from each flow'r 
Shook by the wings of night. 


| Behold the dazzling ſpeckled ſnake, 
Writhing amidſt the leafy brake, 
Gilt by the beams cf day! 
Mark, as the wond'ring victim's eyes 
Fix on the beauteous orient dyes, 
The traitor ſtings his prey. 


— 
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Trace but the moral, ſimply true, 
There nature's vary ing pictures view, 
Whoſe outward forms deceive; 
Where worth in loathſome garb we find, 
While pride "F vice, with pow'r combin'd, 
In ſplendid baſeneſs live! 


The agonies of reflection increaſed 
with every moment, and before day- 
light I was. almoſt delirious, Again I 
ſtarted from my bed, traverſed my 
chamber, and, by the moſt incoherent 
exclamations, alarmed the whole family. 


Mrs. Woodford's man-ſervant forced 


the door, and by perſuaſive intreaties 
endeavoured to tranquillize my ſpirits: 
but I obſtinately refuſed to re-enter my 
bed; and, having half-dreſſed myſelf, 
haſtily demanded pen, ink, and paper. 
They were inſtantly brought. I wrote 
many unintelligible lines,' and uttered 
the wildeſt language of a confirmed 
maniac. Still I-was ſenſible of every 
— around me; and though the pa- 
| L 4 roxyſm 


N 
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roxyſm of frenzy became ungovern- 
able, the powers of obſervation. were 
not wholly annihilated. 

My ravings were in a ſhort time in- 
terrupted by the arrival of a phyſician, 
whom Mrs. Woodford had ſent for to 
my aſſiſtance. Doctor Pimpernel en- 
tered my chamber with a boiſterous 
tone and a thundering knock, which 
alarmed me into ſilence. At firſt I 
took him for an officer of juſtice, but by 
his pompous, though ever · varying jar- 
gon, I ſoon diſcovered that he was a 
diſciple of Eſculapius. Aſter fixing his 
eyes on me for ſeveral minutes with op- 
preſſive inquiſitiveneſs, he exclaimed, 
« The fellow's mad mad, by G—d! 
but I can ſet him to rights. What is 
he? Who is he? Whence came he? 
Where is he going? What are his po- 


. litices? How do you call him?“ Then 


turning towards Miſs Woodford, who 


was juſt entering the room, he continu- 
ed, 
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ed, © Beautiful Amelia! how enchant- 
ing you look! Well, well: when did you 
fee Lad Ethiop, and your elegant little 
friend Miſs Caſino ? Divine creature 
my whole ſoul is up in arms whenever I 
behold her! but ſhe is paſſing away like 
a reſplendent viſion on the edge of the 
amorous horizon! —Curſe the metaphor 
Lit puts me in mind of that deſtructive 
compoſition which has manacled the hu- 
man race with unforged fetter Come, 
give me a pen and ſome paper; time is 
precious: * the times are out of joint. 
—[ have no time for any thing but for 
gazing on you, beautiful Amelia!” = 
Here he began to write a preſcription, 
when ſuddenly throwing * the pens 
he continued : 
When did you fre your noble cous 
Ga, Lord Kencarth ? He is a brilliant 
ſtar, in the dark hemiſphere of modern 
nobility : but the ſin of reaſon is riſing 
rapidly —it will flame —it will burn; 
„ —it 
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—it will blaze! When was this fellow 
taken ill? He'll die, by G—d! a fever 
is ſcorching him up to cinders : poor 
devil! is he in love? Cure him, Ame- 
lia, cure him.” Again he wrote a word 
or two, and again renewed the diſcourſe 
with, „Wonderful news from the con- 
tinent ! T left the old Ducheſs of Bloom- 
ingdell in hyſterics. Well, no matter 
—ſhe has lived long enough: dn 
old women—they are only fit to fee 
phy ſicians, and to propagate falſe po- 
litics.“ 
ce Pray finiſh the preſcription,” cried 
Miſs Woodford ; „ Mr. Montagu is 
_ overwhelmed with fever.” A third time 
the grey gooſe's quill was put in motion, 
the doctor rubbing his forehead, and at 
the "ſame time gloating on Amelia 
* Something to warm the blood, and 
animate the nervous ſyſtem—too cold 
by half chilled - petrified freezing, as 
_w_ loftieſt pinnacle of mount Cenis! 
Miracu- 
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Miraculous'! ſo near the ſunſhine of 
ſuch tranſcendent beauty !” 

Lou miſtake the cafe,” cried Mrs. 
Woodford: “ Mr. Montagu is in a 
high fever; he has been nearly delirious 
the whole night; feel his 5 205 and you 
will be convinced.“ 

«Be quiet, old woman,” anſwered 
the doctor, again rubbing his contracted 
brow. © The fooliſh fellow, I tell you, 
is in love; I know his caſe—have often 
felt it—ſce it at this moment. on the tip 
of his noſe—in his right eye—on his 
forchead ;—damme, on the very point 
of his chin. Well, you muſt cure him, 
Amelia: the ſublime; eſſence of your 
odoriferous breath will do the buſineſs. 
Nothing like the balſamic. ſmile of 3. 
beautiful woman! More efficacious than 
all the drugs in Chriſtendom ; more ſxil- 
ful than all the bunglers of Warwick-. 
lane. Thejbreath-of; beauty would re- 
—_—_— heart of a, dying anchoret l. 
1 6 — 
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Nothing like it! 1 always recommend 
it in caſes of extreme danger; ſeldom 
find it fail, where the patient is gifted 
wick the true eſſence of ſublime ſenſi- 


bility: Keep a liſt ready to fill up 


my pre ſcriptions; all colours, all ſizes, 
black, white, red, and yellow; French, 


Engliſh, Iriſh, and Italian: rare drugs; 


in fine perfection; the divine promoters 
of univerſal liberty! Well.“ 


1 What is the werb about?” 
ſud Amelia. 


Be quiet, be quiet,” cried Door 


Pimpernel. Aſk no queſtions,” you 


little huſſey, but tell me, when did you 
ſee the pretty; plump, dimple chin? 


Too old; but devihſn handſome! Tend- 


ed her laſt winter in a nervous fever. 
Miſtook the cafe ;—treated it like the 
dropſy; — was taken in by appearances: 
mum for that. Got her through af- 


ter all. Deviliſh ſavg !— Nothing ſaid 


about it, 9 
Nuo 4 old 
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vid women. I like little dimple- chin, 
becauſe ſhe was fond of my friend Jack 
Daudlecourt, who preſented me to his 
ſiſter, who introduced me to Lord John 
Readywit, who recommended me-to his. 
grandmother, who hopped off ſoon after 
and left him a-thumping fortune. One- 
good turn deſerves another. Old wo- 
men ought to die. What ſay you, beau- 
tiful Amelia ?” 

The attention which I paid to this 
ſtrange farago of incoherent nonſenſe 
produced that calm interval of taciturnity 
which cooled my brain, and recalled my 
powers of thinking; when the doctor, 
riſing abruptly, and putting the half- 
finiſhed preſcription into his pocket, 
continued: | 

Cannot ſtay—muſt be at Hchgme 
by nine, on @ conſultation... Oven 
whelmed with practice dine every 
day with the firſt men in the kingdom 


alk arm in arm with. nothing, but no- 
| blies; 
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bles; always take the wall, and ſhove 
the blockheads into the kennel: a pack 
of vagabonds all together: no matter 
for that; they give ſumptuous dinners! 
Recommend me to the divine creatures. 
Double profit. Do a great deal of pri- 
vate buſineſs among women of faſhion: 
but none ſo handſome as you, beautiful 
Amelia! Well. Now let us ſce what 
is to be done.” The doctor again felt 
my pulſe; rubbed: his forchead—hem- 


med ſhook his head — and exclaimed, 


© A pretty buſineſs this — up to an 
 Wundred and ſixty ! Flaming like Ve- 
ſuvius! Etna! Caucaſus! All your 
fault, Amelia! Cure him, cure him.“ 
Miſs Woodford turned towards the win- 
dow, with a frown of indignation. 
Do you recommend ſleep to Mr. 
Montagu ?” ſaid Mrs. Woodford. 
1 Sleep“ exchaimed the doctor, again 
forgetting my ſituation: Have not 
3 * night. Supped at the Earl of 
13 T hiſtle- 
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Thiſtledown's, with a French Counteſs. 
The Earl—never well without me—feel 
his pulſe every day: don't much like 
to touch him; always think of nemo me 
impune lacefſit. Pity the poor kittle 
Counteſs Game up on the continent. 
Never ſaw ſuch a divine creature! 
The Venus de Medicis a drab to her. 
Only ſeventeen—rather too old—have 
been in a fever ever fince. Freſh as 
Hebe!  Haughty as Juno } Beautiful as 
Love! Drinks like Bacchus! Smiles 
like the- vertical ſun-beams, ſhowering 
gold on the luſcious hills of Tuſcany ! 
There's a ſimile! or rather a Semele! 
Wich I was her Jupiter. Well; now to 
buſineſs. | 11 

Have you got the morning pa- 
pers? Generally have thoſe that are 
worth reading by five. o'clock. Dabble 
a bit in literature -myſelf Mind you 
don't blab, Mrs. . Woodford : all old 


women 
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women love talking ;—ſome pretend to 
write: inſolent baggages!”. 

The doctor was trudging off, bludgeon 
in hand, when Miſs Woodford. requeſted 
to know what I might eat. 

ee Any thing, nothing,—every thing, 
no matter what; if you will but ſhed the 
luſtre of thoſe . divine eyes upon him!“ 
So ſaying, he thundered- down the ſtairs, 
leaving me juſt in the fame ſituation, 
and burning with fever, as I was when 
he entered my chamber. 

% The doctor is a charming man!“ 
cried Mrs. Woodford, © though he 
does talk a little wildly ; but then, his 
vivacity is ſo pleafant, and he is ſuch a 

favourite amongſt people of faſhion ! 
Nobody knows the fervices he has ren- 
dered to ſome of our very firſt nobility. 
Lady Amaranth idotizes him! Miſs 
Cafino conſults. him on all occaſions : 
the Ducheſs of Riversford is never eaſy 
| without 


* 
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without him: Miſs Amoret declares, 
that he has been of eſſential ſervice to 
her in a very precarious ſtate of health; 
and the ſtill charming Lady Ethiop finds 
ſuch a change in her conſtitution by his 
aſſiſtance, that ſhe declares it is almoſt 
as miraculous as waſhing the Black-a- 
moor white. Never was there a man 
ſo univerſally beloved by the women !” 

« Pardon me, Madam,” interrupted 
| Miſs Woodford, „ if I beg leave to 
mention myſelf as an exception: Doc 
tor Pimpernel is my averſion : his hy- 
pocriſy would, alone, teach me to deſpiſe 
him, even if his licentious converſation, 
afforded no plea for my abhorrence., 
He has often ſoothed your, ear with ful- 
ſome praiſe, one moment; and the very 
next ridiculed the weakneſs of our ſex, 
for crediting his duplicity.” 

Mrs. Woodford-ſeemed piqued at this. 


unwelcome intelligence, and quitted the 
| | room 
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room abruptly. Amelia followed, and 
T remained with the ſervant, who con- 
ſented to leave me, on condition that 1 


would tranquillize my mind, and 1 


deavour to lee away its inquietude. 


| 


CHAP. XII, 


1 passtD the whole day in my chamber, 
burning with fever, and wearied with a 
combination of perplexing ideas. The 
uncertainty of Lord Linbourne's fate, 
and the ſolicitude which I felt to know 


what was become of my generous friend 


Colonel Aubrey, by turns agitated my 
brain: but Iſabella hung about my 
heart, and, in the wide circle of accumu- 
lating ſorrow, ſtill remained the central 
object of attraction. Sir Sidney's elope- 
ment with Lady Emily, had left her en- 


tirely 
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tirely unprotected, and I had more than 
half reſolved to reviſit Glenowen, in the 
hope of finding her; when pride con- 
temned the meanneſs of the experiment, 
and put an end to the plan, before it was 
digeſted by reaſon. Wrapped in the 
viſionary gloom of melancholy, I poured 
forth the feelings' of my heart in that 
language which was moſt congenial to 
its forrow: 


Teach me, Love, ſince thy torments no precepts can cure, 
Since reflection and reaſon deny me relief 

Oh! teach me thy ſcorn and thy wrongs to endure, 
While the balm of reſentment ſhall ſolace my grief, 

ay 

Let my ſighs never heave, let my tears never flow, 
Let the ſmile of contempt the ſtern victor defy ; 

For the tear has a charm which no art can beſtow, 
And the language of love is the ſoul-breathing ſigh. 


Let me ſhun the proud deſpot who cauſes my care, 
Leſt the torture I ſuffer ſhould feed her diſdain, 
For my tyrant delights in the pang of deſpair, 


And the ſound which ſhe loves is the deep groan of 
pain, 5 | 


I will 
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I will traverſe the de ſert, climb mountains untrod, 
Where reflection ſhall ſadden with legions of woes; 

Iwill eool my ſcorch'd brain on the dew-moiſten'd ſod, 
Wbile around my torn boſom the loud tempeſt blows, 


Vet the mild breath of morning ſhall bid the ſtorm fly, 
And the ſun's glowing wreath ſhall encircle the lteep, 
But my boſom ſhall never forget the deep ſigh, 

Nor my eyes boſe the Yona that prompts them to 


youu! 


Then, O'where ſhall T wander, in ſearch of "I 
Where explore that oblivion which calms the wrung 
breaſt, 
Since the lover finds ſorrow wherever he goes, 
And the world has, for paſſion, no pillow of reſt? 


To the grave! where the tyrant la robb · d of his pow'r, 
Where complainings ſhall ceaſe, for no e is 
there 

While the breathing deftroyer ſhall live a ſhort hour, 
Till the pang of remorſs ends the reign of deſpair, 


I uss interrupted by a meſſage from 
Mrs. Woodford, requeſting that I would 
take tea with a ſelect party of her friends, 
whom ſhe expected in the evening. 
Little diſpoſed to mingle in ſociety, I at 
firſt declined the invitation, but the re- 
queſt was ſo carneſtly repeated by Miß 
; Wood- 
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Woodford, that I promiſed, as ſoon. as 
could dreſs myſelf, to obey their ſum- 
mons. - 

When I entered the drawing- room, I 
found that I was too early for the faſhion- 
able hour of meeting. It was ſcarcely 
cight o'clock, and the only perſon ar- 
rived was Mr. Optic; a character well 
known in the literary world, and no leſs 
diſtinguiſhed for talents than eſteemed 
for benevolence. He was earneſtly em- 
ployed in writing a prologue for a wi- 
dow's benefit; and, on my entering the 
room, did not obſerve me. Fearful of 
diſturbing his poetical reverie, I ſtole 
ſoftly towards the window; and ſtepping - 
into the balcony, enjoyed the eveniag 
breezes but a few minutes, when a fe- 
male voice ſolicited charity: 


I am poor and deſtitute of friends,” 
cried the forlorn petitioner, « and have 
here an infant, who is rendered blind by 

J the 
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the cruel experiments of a German 
quack - doctor.“ | | 

Mr. Optic ſtarted from his poetical 
trance, and putting the prologue in 
his pocket, ruſhed into the balcony. 
The beggar repeated her mournful ſtory, 

and, being deſired to enter the paſſage, 
Mr. Optic haſtily deſcended to receive 
her: bas 
There he goes!” cried Miſs Wood- 
ford, © the worthieſt of mortals: a 
man, who, with the ſhield of gaiety, 
covers a heart perpetually throbbing for 
the woes of his fellow- creatures: a 
man, who, with all the rattling loquacity 
of a mere mad-cap, is never truly happy, 
but in performing acts of humanity ; 
who, while he makes fools and knaves 
his enemies, ſecures the eſteem and ad- 
miration of every diſcerning mind. Let 
us watch him, continued Miſs Wood- 
ford: but tread ſoftly, I conjure you, 
for 


„„ eN@ 4 
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for his benevolence will not endure the 
intruding eye of obſervation.” 

We ſtole to the firſt landing-place, 
from whence we contemplated Mr. Op- 
tic, with the infant on his knee, explor- 
ing thoſe orbs that were' for gver veiled 
in darkneſs. We obſerved him wipe 
away a tear which his eye had dropped 

on the cheek of the little ſufferer; and 
heard him ſay, with a ſigh that proceꝭd- 
ed from the heart, Alas! poor inno- 
cent, thy ſtate is hopeleſs! Alt the 
efforts of mortal knowledge cannot pour 
one ray of light into thoſe dim and 
beamleſs fockets.” He then returned 
the infant to its mother, gave her his 
purſe, bade her exert all her fortitude 
to ſupport the preſſure of maternal ſor- 
row; and, gently cloſing the door 
after her, n: to the —_— | 


room. WE 43.0 


We were now | joined by the Duke of 
Heartwing, who enteredthe room growl- 


ing 
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ing at the abuſes of the police, in ſuffer- 
ing vagrants to crowd the doors of the 
Nobility. “ I met, ſaid he, a mi- 
ſerable object, half ſtarved, and filthy, 


who, thruſting a blind brat in my face, 


nearly made me ſtumble under the 
Wheels of my carriage. Such ſights 
ſhould be kept from this end of the 
town, and wholly confined to the obicure 
regions of St. Giles's. I make it a rule 
never to encourage idleneſs, unleſs the 


QbjeRts are young and pleaſing to look 


on, and then I take care to find them 
employment.” 

% Your grace's diſcrimination i is too 
well known to require a comment, 
faid Mr. Optic: You have always a 
fair plea for your acts of generoſity; 
and your arms are ever open to the ob- 
jects of your benevolence.” 

« You are ſevere, Mr. Optic,” cried 
the duke; / and with-half an eye 1 can 
diſcover your meaning: but as you are 
8 a poet 
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a poet, I muſt allow your imagination to 
wander; you deal in fiction.“ 

cc J ſpoke of your grace's generofity, 
and benevolence, and ſo far I Tring 
guitty,” replied Mr. Optic, ſmiling. 

The duke drew his chair into the 
balcony to contemplate a pretty houſe · 
maid at an oppoſite window, and to 
avoid Doctor Pimpernel, who was then 
knocking with vehement impetuoſity at 
the ſtreet-door. | | 

After a dozen bows to his grace, and 


a nod of © How do ye?” to Mr. Optic, 
the doctor advanced towards me with. 


« Well, my noble fellow! How are 
you? You took my preſcription? I ſee 
you did, you would have been food for 
worms if you hadn't, by G=d. Well, 
and how fares it with you? Fever 
gone blood temperate - pulſes quiet 
head cool—hey? Could not come be- 
fore; was detained by a parcel of me- 
dical blockheads—all fools—know no- 

VOL, II. M thing 
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thing of phyſic— Where is the divine 
Amelia? — Pretty jade —longed to kiſs 
her this morning, but was afraid of 
offending- the old woman. D—n all 
mothers—only ſpoil ſport Well! 
How often did you take the draughts— 
ſaved your life, my noble fellow. 
Where's Amelia?“ 
Here the doctor whiſpered ſomething 
to the Duke of Heartwing, and I ven- 
tured to edge in a word or two, by in- 

forming him, that I had not followed 
his advice for the beſt of all poſſible 
reaſons, becauſe he had never left me a 
preſcription. 

« Not written a preſcription! hey! 

how when—what—Let me ſee !— 


Loet me ſſee !—Well!” 

« You began one ſeveral times, but 
other objects intervening, the whole was 
not completed,” ſaid I, gravely, . 
et T underſtand you,” replied the doc- 


tor; © you are right—right, my noble 
fellow! 
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fellow! No minding buſineſs when the 
paſſions are in rebellion; can never 
think of phyſic when Amelia is preſent. 
How long have you known her? Why 
don't you marry her? Make haſte 
ſhe is eighteen—three years too old 
hate old women!—Got curſedly into 
faſhion'! Well! Patience! patience! 
it cannot laſt long—the game will ſoon 
be up. The broad beams of human 
reaſon are expanding in one vaſt glow 
from Indus to the pole! Man was cre- 
ated to fly, to outſtrip the eagle ! for, as 
my friend Doleful ſays __. 


ISL 
22 


The ver moon ſhall light the hills to dance, 
The golden ſun ſhall drink old ocean dry. 
The /apphire mountains ſhrink to vallies low, 
The day be blact, the midnight wellin glow, 
Ere truth and reaſon ſhall be hurl'd from France, 
And Liberty in chains a captive lie. | 


« Sublime Nobody writes like 
Dole! Every word an epigram! every 
M2 line 
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line a little world of philoſophy ! Mark 
the point mark the Hurling— mark the 
lie! Truth in ev'ry iota! Lofty as 
Pindar! deep as Ariſtotle! farcaſtic as 
Junius! Beats Milton, Shakeſpeare, Vir- 
gil, and Horace, all to nothing! Well! 
do ou recollect a famous couplet in 
Doleful's laſt popular compoſition?— 


— Turn to France and view, 

Five million men in arms, in red and blue. 
O! may ſuch godlike ſpirits ever be 
The friends of freedom and of liberty!“ 


« There's fancy, variety, epithet, 
pathos, metaphor, allegory, and climax! 
Never talk of the old ſchool-miſtreſs, the 
turner of couplets, or the infpired milk- 
woman—or Laura, or your Annas and 
Matildas, your Sapphos and Petrarchs— 
or your Mzviads, and your Bzviads!— 
Doleful is the very cream of poetry— 
rich, pure, flowing, ſweet! — The foun- 
tain of Helicon—the flowery top of Par- 
naſſus !— 
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naſſus Clear as the Thames—various 
as the Rhine - wild as the Rhone . vaſt 
as the Nile ſmooth as the Arno and 
grand as the Danube! Well! how is your 
fever? have you ſlept? are your pulſes 
quiet? —is your head cool? can you 
eat? can you drink, my noble fellow? 
Drink and drive care away. A propos 


Where is the divine little jade, the 


beautiful Amelia?“ 

Mr. Doleful was now uſhered in; he 
approached the circle with a timid bow, 
and, with a deep ſigh, took his ſeat in a 


corner of the room, + Ga; 
« Doleful, my boy!” cried the good- 


humoured Optic; © come, you muſt | 


read ſome of your elegiac ſtanzas ; we 
want ſomething to make us merry,” 
« Do, do,” added the doctor; * they 
always teem with true patriotic fire! fine 
ſtuff—better by half than a ſcore of ſu- 
dorifics ! Will ſweat the whole uni- 


verſe—clear the head, lighten the body, 
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thin the blood, renovate the conſtitution. 
Begin, begin—* the croaking raven doth 
bellow for revenge! Well.” 
Mr. Doleful unfolded a ſmall paper, 
and, with a low tremulous voice, began 
to read the following 


SONNE T. 


The gauzy rock, while round its purple fide 
The /outtle of the morn ſhall weave ſweet flow'rs, 
Shall bid its cobweb veil on zephyrs glide, 
While goſomary tears gem ocean's bow'rs. 
The plumy poet of the glade ſhall ſay, 
Sad are thy plainings to the noon-tide moon, 
And dark and filent is thy ebon day, 
While Nature's ſongſters join the thrilling tune; 
Soon in the ½ / ful torments of deſpair, 
Thy freezing woe ſhall melt the liſt' ning grove, 
And thou the zoys of hell with dæmons ſhare, 
And curſe the /&y-light lamps that lead to love! 
Till the CxzaTor bluſh with ſhame to ſee, 
How very, very keen, a LOVER's pangs MAY BE! 


A dead ſilence followed. Mr. Optic, 


looking with a ſidelong glance at Dole- 
5 ful” 
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ful for ſeveral minutes, at length gravely 
atked him, why he did not compoſe a dic- 
tionary of poetiealepithets? «© Thenovel- 
ty ofthe thing would make itſell,” ſaidhe. 
« Ah! novelty is the thing!” ex- 
claimed the duke; * nothing like it.“ 
Mr. Optic continued. I do not re- 
member ever having met with y- 
light lamps or noon-tide moons in Milton 
or Young, or even in the obſcure pages 
of Chaucer and Spenſer. This is cer- 
tainly a new æra in poetry, and, with a vo- 
luminous gloſſary, a work upon the ſub- 
ject would ſtand a chance of puzzling the 
virtuofiof poſterity; at leaſt it would be ſure 
to eſcape the laſh of modern criticiſm ; 
for-the myſtery in which it is enveloped, 
would render the taſk too abojoes for 
moderate capacities.” 
That is the only jeaſon 55 I ad- 
mire the poetry of the preſent age,” cried 
the duke: © I deteſt every n that 
the multitude can partake of.“ 115 
M4 _ i And 


—— — — 
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« And yet your grace will ſometimes 
quit the flowery eminence of faſhion, 
and rove towards the common,“ ſaid 
Mr. Optic gravely. 

« His grace is a voluptuary! inter- 
rupted the doctor: * the bloſſoms of 
ſuperlative delight grow beneath his very 
footſteps!” Then turning to Doleful, 
he whiſpered — « Stupid old Neck 
head but the game is almoſt up.“ 

Poleful bowed a modeſt 3 and 
ſighed as he roſe m his feat to wel- 
eome Amelia. i? 

« You are arrived too late, amiable 
Miſs Woodford,” cried the doctor. 


ee The Engliſh Apollo has been reading 
one of his exquiſite and fublime com- 
- Politions. * Have you nothing more 


about you?“ continued he, addreſſing 

the poet nothing tender, ludicrous, 

amatory, patriotic, or familiar?” | 
« The firſt he wiſely reſerves as an 


emblem of modern reputation,” cried 
Mr. 
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Mr. Optic; “ the laſt he conſiders as. 
Four. forte,” addreſſing the doctor; * the 
amatory and ludicrous compoſe the pro- 
vince of his grace; and the patriotic 
has long been the characteriſtic of every 
true Briton.” 

« T have lately attempted quite a new 
thing,” cried Mr. Doleful;— a Poet 
cal ſermon.” 

Here a loud laugh burſt from the 
whole circle. 

« '] hope there is a chorus,” cried the 
duke. D—me, if you can take or- 
ders, Mr. Poet, I'll make you my do- 
meſtic chaplain.” 

He had better bring it out at the 
theatre,” ſaid Mr. Optic; © there every 
poet takes orders; and if religion. will 
not ſave it from damnation, what will?” 

Mr. Doleful ſighed deeply. 

«© Well, my boy,” continued Mr. 
Optic, © did you ever find a man cou- 
rageous enough to preach your tune ful 

M 5 leſſon 


* 
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leſſon of morality? or did you mean 
that it ſhould be ſung? Was it enig- 
matical or theological? I ſhould ſuppoſe 
the former, from the uſual * of 
your writings.“ 

It was to have bas: preachied by 
the curate' of Ambervale,” -replied the 
poet; but he, unfortunately, being 
engaged to dine with the biſhop at an 
early hour, and being ravenouſly hun- 
gry, after a general and pious faſt for a 
continuance of bloodſhed, my ſermon 
was cut ſhort in two; and, almoſt as 
ſoon a as K ſaw light, w was condemned to 
die | 
% Without benefit of clergy! is inter- 
rupted Mr. Optic; © that was deviliſh 
hard indeed! But you may alter it into 
a pantomime; I dare ſay it will have 
equal merit in every ſituation.” 

I had ſome idea of turning it into 
a ballet,” ſaid Doleful. 


„ Why 
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* Why that would be placing it on a 
good footing with the ſpectators, re- 
plied-Mr. Optic, © and would probably 
tickle their fancy to ſome tune. Per- 
haps it would ſerve for a finale to Mr. 
Pang's atheiſtical doctrines: and it is 
time that the abominable ſyſtem of un- 
belief ſnould be checked, leſt every mo- 
ral virtue ſhould periſn by its influence.“ 

I have adviſed Doleful to publiſh 
by ſubſcription,” ſaid the doctor. 

„ A lucky thought,” interrupted 
Mrs. Woodford; *“ and I will exert my 
influence with all my right-honourable 
friends.“ 

Then no doubt he will won a no- 
ble liſt,” ſaid, Mr. Optic; “ and as ta- 
lents will be wanting to the work, I will 
engage to ſet down the literati.“ 

_ * That you da every day,” cried 
Amelia, laughing. 

« Witty rogue!” exclaimed the doc- 


tor; © but what cannot * do?“ 
| x 6 « Make 
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« Make old men wiſe,” ſaid Mrs, 
Woodford. | 

His grace looked conmiaptuouty, 

« Or old women candid,” added the 
doctor. 

The duke half ſmiled—Mrs. Wood- 
ford frowned. 

« One would imagine that you were 
an author, doctor, by your irritability,” 
ſaid Mr. Optic; © you ſpeak with cri- 


. tical feeling: what ill-ſtarred reviewer 


has preſumed to dafh the cup of phyſic 
with the gall of ſeverity?” 

« ] do not underſtand you,” ſaid the 
doctor, rubbing his forehead; © and as 
for the reviewers, by the immortal gods ! 
I ſet their malice at defiance! My works 
are beyond their comprehenſion ! There 
is not a man in the kingdom that knows 
any thing about the matter beſides my- 


ſelf. I am the phœnix of phyſic! the 


only Being on the face of the earth who 
has really dived into the arcanum of 
medicine ! 
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medicine! I have done more in the 
experimental way than all the goſſips of 
our fraternity. Did you never read my 
book upon Barley- water Five vo- 
lumes quarto! with notes medical, cri- 
tical, botanical, and methodical The 
firſt work that ever was publiſhed!” 


« Of the kind,” ſaid, Mr. Optic, 
gravely. 

* Of any kind! by the Eternal Pow⸗ 
ers!” exclaimed the doctor: 1 expect 
that it will run through forty editions. 
Lady Amaranth declares that it is the 
ſublime preſerver of youth! and ſhe 
has drank nothing but barley-water ſince 
my treatiſe was firſt publiſhed. . Thoſe 
who wiſh to live long, ſhould live ab- 
ſtemiouſly.—The divine grain, mixed 
with the celeſtial and limpid fluid, will 
make the bloom of beauty vegitate for 
ever! Well!” 


« Of 


Y. 
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Of courſe you follow the regimen 


which you ſo We recommend, 
ſaid Mr. Optic. 

ö © Why,” afra the doctor, rub- 
bing his forehead, ho do not think that 
ſtarving exactly agrees with my conſti- 
tution. There are ſpirits that want ſub- 
duing, as there are others which e 
to be raiſed,” 5 

bs Agreed, ” ſaid Mr. Optic ;" « and 
both for app benefir W w_ conſtitu- 
tion.” 

The doctor hemmed, and ſcowled at 
the remark. The duke exclaimed=—— 
« Bravo! By G—d, Mr. Optic, you 
are àa man of ſound underftanding, and I 


| honour your opinions. Let the doctor's 


noſtrums thin the breathing race, I re- 


commend, that: ſyſtem which will add 


\ ſtrength and dignity to the whole circle 
of humanity !”? | 
« I know nothing about humanity,” 


** che doctor angrily: c am for that 
ä ſublime 
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ſublime arrangement of things which 
will purify the body politic, and invi- 
| grace the wares of univerſal reform- 
ation. 

© Not morally, hope!” faid the 
auke, 

4G Only phyſically,“ cried Mr. Optics 
© the doctor is too wiſe to commence a 
ſyſtem which the conduct of his whole 
life has ſet at defiance.” 

The party, was now augmented by the 
arrival of Miſs Amoret, and her inſepar- 
able friend Mrs. O'Liffy, Mr. Optic 
took his leave for a ſhort time to viſit 
2 neglected author, whom his philan- 


thropy had preſerved from periſiihg. 
After making a memorandum to get 


Doleful a long liſt of ſubſcribers, he be- 
ſtowed on the trifling circle a ſigh of 
commiſeration! A zephyr, which had 
been contemplating a weeping Cupid 
on Miſs Amoret's fan, caught it as it 
alighted on the boſom of beauty, leſt it 
ſhould infuſe the ſting of reflection, and 
thereby 
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thereby deſtroy the zeft 0: the ne 
entertainment. 


—— — Ʒ r — | 
CHAP. XIII. 


Don ſupper, a ſervant uſhered in 
Mr. Gnat, the author and reviewer. 
At the ſound of his name an unde- 
ſcribable ſenſation ſeemed to thrill 
through every boſom. The duke red- 
dened with indignation; the doctor 
grew pale; Miſs Amoret aſſumed a 
modeſt reſerve; and Mrs. O'Liffy, for 
onge, ſoftened her voice into the mild- 
neſs of good breeding. The univerſal 
change of looks and manners was aſto- 
niſhing. Mr. Doleful was the only per- 
ſon who paid the critic the ſmalleſt at- 
tention on his entering the room, and 
the ſtilneſs which followed proved how 
little his preſence was deſired by all, 
excepting Mrs. Woodford Mr. Dole- 
ful's civilities being mere baits to enſure 

a line 
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a line of commendation for his next ſa- 
tirical novel. * 
Mr. Goat, conſcious of his m to 
alarm, to irritate, and to ſting, when- 
ever he condeſcended to mingle with 
unphiloſophical ſociety, took his, ſeat 
with becoming dignity ; and, after look- 
ing round the circle with a mixture of 
pity and contempt, ſelected Mr. Dole- 
ful as the only individual worthy of his 
notice. The doctor made many unſuc- 
ceſsful efforts to attract the critic's eye; 
but his freezing reſerve checked the 
timid advances, and a ſilence of ſeveral 
minutes again prevailed. At length, 
the man of pompous words ſummoned 
a quantum ſufficit of that powerful ſti- 
mulus called Reſolution, and, with many 
* hems” and groteſque attitudes, thus 
addreſſed the penſive philoſopher : 
« Sir Mr. Gnat :—I have long 
ſought for the honour” of cultivating 
your acquaintance, - The very diſtin- 
W guiſhed 
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guiſhed rank which you hold in the 
reſplendent ſphere of literature, places 
you ſo far above the common race of 
mortals, that you cannot be aſtoniſhed 
when I pronounce you the greateſt po- 
litician, writer, critic, and philoſopher. of 
any paſt, preſent, or future century! — 
The ſublimity of your works, the depth 
of your metaphyſical Knowledge, the 
claſſical refinement of your language, 
and the prophetic lore which ſurpaſſes 


all human comprehenſion, has long beer 


felt by the ſchool of true inſpiration ! 


and will never ceaſe to illumine the 


world, till the gorgeous ſun goes out 
like the ſnuff of a candle.“ 

Mr. Gnat bowed, and endeavoured 
to look ſatisfied. 1 
Give him a little mark? whiſpered 


Doleful; © he can bear it.“ 


The doctor continued: 3 

e Your works, Mr. Gnat, your 
grand and , unequalled compoſitions ! 
eier | will 
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will live—by the immortal gods !—till 
this eternal orb ſhall periſh V our laſt 
book was more enlightened than Lon- 
ginns ! more profound than Ariſtotle! 
Rouſſeau never wrote any thing like the 
immortal Gnat !” | | 

&« Never!“ cried Mr. Optic, at that 
moment entering the room. A 

<« Iris the very quinteſſence of pure 
and metaphyſical writing!“ added the 
doctor. © The fire of Junius, the fancy 
of Shakeſpeare, the reaſoning of Locke; 
every page contains a mine of know- 
ledge !“ Then, turning towards Dole- 
ful, the doctor whiſpered, © What is 
the title? for I never read it.“ 
«A. Treatiſe on Things incompre- 
henſible; or, A metaphyſical Inquiry 
into the Manners and political Opinions 
of unknown Nations,” replied Doleful, 
in a low voice. G 


The doctor nodded his thanks. 


« Your 
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* Your. incomprehenſible treatiſe, 
Mr. Gnat,” faid he, “your exquilite 
unknown opinions, will live By its 
ſublime and metaphyſical powers, it will 
hve longer than any work in the lan- 
guage, except my diſſertation on Barley- 
water!” 

Mr. Gnat burſt into a loud laugh, 
which conſiderably diſconcerted the 
doctor. Miſs Woodford, perceiving bis 
chagrin, endeavoured to change the ſub- 
ject. Have you ſeen Mr. Cynic's 
laſt new comedy? ſaid ſhe, addreſſing 
Mr. Gnat. 

I have not.“ 

« That is very extraordinary !” cried 
Mrs. Woodford, © TI thought you en- 
tertained the higheſt veneratioh for his 
talents ?” N 121 
And therefore I do not wiſh to ſee 
his comedy,” ſaid Mr. Gnat. © I ſhould 


be ſorry to change my opinion.” 


cc Have 
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Have youany new works in hand ?” 
faid Mr. Doleful. 

N. | | 

« Metaphyſical or philoſophical ?” 

cc Both.” 

« The world grows wonderfully 
enlightened,” exclaimed the doctor. 
«« The ſphere of intellectual knowledge 
expands rapidly! Tis ſuch men as Mr. 
Gnat that / art born to ſettle the equili- 
brium of iv ma brain, and to give 
new nerve to the centre of cogitation ! 
He is, as it were, an inventor of a lu- 
minous creation Ea pendulum to the 
great time- piece of Nature!“ 

« Have a care, or you will ſpoil all,“ 
whiſpered Doleful. 

« The world is ſufficiently enlight- 
ened already, cried the duxe. “ Ple- 
beians have no buſineſs to think. Too 
much knowledge will annihilate ſubor- 
dination, and, in time, level all diſtinc- 
tions,” f 

Mr, 
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Mr. Gnat ſmiled: the doctor rubbed 
his forehead; and a pauſe of ſome mi- 
nutes ſucceeded. 9.9 

« Though I am an enemy to every 
ſtep that can produce a total overthrow 
of proper ſubordination,” faid Mr. 
Optic, „ am delighted when I con- 
template the triumph of talents Ge- 
nius will always find its proper ſphere ; 
and. though unquiet and diſcontented 
ſpirits will ſcarcely believe it, every 

wiſe and every honeſt mind will con- 
temn profligacy and idolize talents, 
even though the former ſtands on the 
higheſt eminence of rank, and the lat- 
ter moves meekly in the humbleſt paths 
of fortune.” _ 

The duke hummed an opera air, and 
Mrs. Woodford half ſmiled, while her 
boſom confeſſed a divided adoration be- 
tween mental and perſonal ſuperiority. 

« Well, Mr. Gnat,” cried Miſs 
Woodford, * how did you like Mr. 

Terence's 
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Tetence's laſt play? Did you not nk 
it charming??? 

« It was very well ated, f replied 
the critic. ” 9} * 21 | 
* Did you not diſcover many good 
ſituations ?? _ 


* Many—in every - part of the 
theatre,“ anſwered Mr. Gnat. 


] obſerved ſeveral ladies extremely 
affected,” ſaid Miſs Woodford. 

« The principal actreſs in particular,“ 
cried Mr. Gnat; * but ſhe nn: is 
affected.“ | 

« You are more ſevere an uſual, 5 
ſaid Mr. Optic. 

The duke ſmiled. | 

« We all know that Mr. Optic is 
the excluſive idolater of Mrs. Siddons,“ 
ſaid Gnat. FAT 

« I confeſs the i interrupted 
Mr. Optic; < and proudly avow myſelf 
the admirer, not only of her unrivalled 
talents, but of the ineſtimable virtues of 
her heart!“ 


The. 
U 
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The juſt panegyric was acknowledged 
by the whole os one :” perſon only 
excepted. 

« She is a BER! EDIT” Gaia W 

Loet us "diſcuſs the ſubject of Mr. 
Terence's play,” cried Miſs Woodford, 
addreſſing Mr. Gnat. Did you not, 
in ſpite of critical ſeverity, feel the ef- 
fects of the principal ſcenes ?” 

« Conſiderably,“ replied Mr. Gnat; 
« they ſet me to ſleep.” 

« Well, I muſt, own,” cried Miſs 
Amoret, © that Mr. Terence's works 
delight me exceedingly : the women 
touch my heart with the ſtrongeſt Len- 
ſations of ſympathy.“ 

« J dare fay;” obſerved the critic 
| Gnat ; „for they are generally forward 
young ladies.” 

Miſs Amoret, little pleaſed with this 
ſarcaſtic remark, which was ſomething 
more than an oblique reflection on her 
mind and manners, turning to her friend 
Mrs. O'Lifty, exclaimed, “ Merciful 

15 Heaven! 
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Heaven! what a rude, diſagreeable 
man !—[ am ſure I have heard the 
duke ſay a thouſand times that Mr. 
Terence's heroines were all angels!“ 

« True,“ cried Mr. Gnat; *“ for 
they are, in general, ideal beings.“ 

« Don't you believe that there are 
ſuch things as angels?” inquired Miſs 
Woodford. 

« I cannot doubt it in the preſent 
company,” replied the critic. 

« I. declare,” ſaid Mrs, O'Liffy, 
« that ſame Mr. Terence 1s an enchant- 
ing crater; for he makes nothing in writ- 
ing half a dozen comedies eyery winter,” 

« Unqueſtionably,” obſerved Mr. 
Gnat; © and he is not the only modern 
author who makes nothing of'a comedy.” 

« I ſeldom go to the play but when 
his pieces are ated,” ſaid Mrs. O'Liffy; 
e and I could fit to hear them fifty 
times over all in one, and never fail in 
every line to diſcover ſomething new.” 

VOL, 11, Be * It 
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c Tt would be fortunate for the au- 
thor if he could, for once, borrow a 
little of your diſcernment,” ſaid Mr, 
Gnat, with his uſual good-nature. 

Did you not laugh at ſome of the 
ſcenes?” cried Miſs Amoret. Tp 
_« Very heartily—particularly at the 
pathetic ones,” ſaid Gnat. 

« He has another ready for re- 
hearſal!” fighed Mr. Doleful. 

« A great many, I dare ſay, re- 
Joined Mr. Gnat, fidgetting on his chair, 
and growing tired of every thing. 

tc J expect that the next will be as 
good as any of his others,“ cried the 
duke. 

& No doubt!” was the laconic anſwer. 

Tou are ſcandalouſty faſtidious and 
much too ſplenetic to judge of any au- 
thor's works, cried Mrs. Woodford. 
&« Mr. Terence is a man of infinite 
genius—an able reformer of vitiated 


4 juſt delincator of modern life— 
a painter 


- 
4 
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a painter of Nature; and, as a judici- 
ous, but unprejudiced ſcholar obſerves, 
© a mender of hearts! 

«© The beautiful Amelia would find 
him plenty of employment,” cried Doc- 
tor Pimpernel; “ for if he mends hearts 
as often as ſne breaks 25 his expect- 
ence muſt be unbounded.” 

He might find ſome opportunities 
to exerciſe his art among modern phi- 
loſophers,” cried Amelia, with an arch 
ſmile, which blunted the IE of 
ſarcaſm. 
There I cannot agree with you,” 
ſaid Mr, Optic; * our modern philofo- 
phers hearts are, in general, paſt mend- 
ing: they take ſo much pains to reform 
others, that they never think of ſelf- 
reproof till their diſeaſed imagination 
ſets even their own remedy at de- 
fiance.” 
e Blockheads ! — all blockheads !” 
e the doctor, addreſſing Mr. 
N 2 Doleful. 
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Doleful. Mere pretenders—political 
quacks: all froth and foam—nothing 
like ſtamina. They will not do when 
© Gods meet gods, and Joſtle in the 
dark ''==Shew me a line in Terence's 
play like that!” 

It would be difficult!” ſaid Mr. 
Optic, who overheard the doctor's 
double-dealing. | 
e And yet Mr. Terence has a very * 
conſiderable - ſhare of claſſical know- 
ledge,” cried his grace, * conſidering 
he was educated in England,” 

e That is of little importance,“ re- 
plied Mr. Gnat. One page of the 
new philoſophy is worth all the libraries 
of all the univerſities.” 

« And pray, Sir,” cried the duke, 
looking earneſtly at the metaphyſical 
critic, © what 1s the new philoſophy ?” 

« Tt requires a great deal of argu- 
ment and diſcuſſion to explain the ſyſ- 
tem,” ſaid Mr. Gnat, heſitating between 

every 
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every word he uttered, © The new 
philoſophy is '” Here he pauſed. 
In ſhort, it is not the old philoſophy.” 

« Well!—and I gueſſed as much!“ 
exclaimed Mrs. O'Liffy. 

« By Heaven ! you are the moſt en- 
lightened woman upon earth!“ ſaid the 
doctor. The rare avis of female 
wits ! the honour of your ſex, and the 
glory of Hibernza !” Then, turning to 
Mr. Doleful, he added in a low voice, 
„ Vulgar baggage!” But I hear ſhe is 
rich, and a great favourite with people 
of rank—particularly with the divine 
creatures!“ 

Mr. Optic renewed the ſubject of 
debate. Certainly,” ſaid he, * we 
have ſome living authors, who, with all 
the diſadvantages of a contracted edu- 
cation, produce works of infinite merit. 
I am a friend to the effuſions of genius, 
whether they proceed from a milk- 


woman's dairy, or the ſtall of a cobler ! 
N. 3, | What 
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What was Shakeſpeare ? The wild un- 
cultivated child of Nature ! unfettered 
by the ſhackles of ſcholaſtic labour; and, 
with the wings of inſpiration, ſoaring 
above every contemporary.” 

&* T truſt you mean in the plebeian 
circles,” ſaid his grace ; © for, if I recol- 
le& rightly, he was not noble.“ 

te He was of Heaven's nobility !” 
fighed Mr. Doleful. Mr. Gnat ſmiled. 
« You poets are always ſoaring to the 
regions of fancy,” ſaid he; © but I ſtill 
maintain, that a writer withont a certain 
portion of metaphyſical knowledge can 
never ſoar beyond mediocrity. A really 
wild uncultivated genius is not in the 
nature of things.” 

c But it is a thing of nature, which 
mocks the drudgery of ſchools, and 
makes puny innovators ficken with 
envy !” faid Mrs. Woodford. * Do you 
think that genius cannot warm the bo- 


ſom of a plough-boy, or tread the paths 
of 
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of fame in a pair of black ſtockings ? 
Shame ! ſhame on ſuch deſpicable pre- 
judices!“ | 

« Thele are the vagabonds who pre- 
ſume to keep us in awe !”” muttered his 
grace, with a ſhrug of diſcontent. 

« Tis a pity that Mrs. Woodford 
does not write criticiſms,” ſaid Mr. 
Gnat, with a tone of voice fo ironical, 
that it could not be miſtaken. Mr. 
Doleful obſerved the bluſh which the 
ſarcaſm occaſioned, and changed the 
ſubject. 

« What think you of Charlotte 
Smith's ſonnets ?”” cried he, addreſſing 
Amelia, 


ce I think them beautifully plaintive, 
and correctly harmonious,” ſaid Mails 
Woodford. - © Indeed I admire all her 
works more or leſs, and ſome of them 
to enthuſiaſm ; yet the pleaſure experi- 
enced by her readers muſt be greatly 
diminiſhed, by the refle tion that fo 
N 4 cultivated 
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cultivated a mind ſhould feel the preſſure 
of real ſorrows, amidſt the rich and beau- 
tiful effuſions of imagination! Do you 
not commend 7Zbis authoreſs ?” con- 
tinued Miſs Woodford, addreſſing Mr. 
Gnat. | | 

c never read trifles of that ſort,” 
replied the hypercritic : © we always re- 
view poetry from report, none of our 
ſociety being writers of verſe. Indeed 
we ſeldom read more than ten pages of 
any book that is not written by one of 
our literary aſſociation ;—and then, the 
heads of the critique generally come 


from the author.” 
« Tam glad to find that he never reads 


what he reviews: I have ſome chance 
of a good word in that caſe,” ſaid the 
doctor, in a low tone, addrefling Dole- 
ful. 

«© You have written a book then!“ 
faid Mr, Optic: © I never heard of 


it.“ - 
« Nor 
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r Nor I,” ſaid Mrs. Woodford, 
c Nor I,“ added Mr. Gnat. 

« Nor I,” ſaid Amelia. 

ce A book!” cried his grace: © dam» 
me, doctor, what is it about? Love or 
phyſic? Stick to la belle paſſion, my 
knight of the peſtle; it is more ſuited 
to your genius, and will gain you patrons, 
an. hundred to one more than the latter. 
We all like beauty, but who the devil 
likes phyſic?“ 

« Knight of the peſtle ! By the im- 
mortal gods, this is unlucky !” exclaim- 
ed the doctor: then turning to Doleful, 
he continued.: © Theſe titled vagabonds 
think they dare fay any thing; but I 
know how to be revenged. He ſhall 
have my love; and by G—d he ſhall 
take my phyſic! 43 
„ That is a matter of courſe,” ſaid 
Mr. Optic. 

Miſs Amoret giggled; Mrs. O'Liffy 
looked ſolemn; Amelia bluſhed; when. 

N 5 Doleful, 
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Doleful, perceiving the doctor's chagrin, 
and wiſhing to quiet the irritation which 
the duke's abſurd remark had occaſion- 

ed, ſtarted a new ſubject for converſ- 
ation. How did you like Mrs. Lyric's 
laſt production? faid he, addreſſing 1 
- Gnat. 

« Why, I think ſhe writes too rapid- 
ly,” replied the critic ; © and in her laſt 
circle of velocity ſhe carried away a blue 
taper, a ruſty lock, a ghoſt, the wing of 
a caſtle, a foreſt, a moat, a ſhriek, a 
cheft, and a ſhadow, from our invaluable 
collection; while by giving an air of 
probability to the moſt ſtriking inc1- 
dents, ſhe greatly injured the future 
effect of our laborious myſtery.” 


© Do you think that an author-can- 
not write rapidly, and at the ſame time 
well?“ cried Mr. Doleful. * I never 
allow myſelf more than five minutes and 
two ſeconds, for a poem of four pages. 
I wrote 
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I wrote my Wannen opera in three 
hours.“ 

e Juſt the period of its exiſtence !” 
ſaid Mr. Optic. | * So ſhort a life __ 
ly deſerved damnation !” 

Mr. Gnat forgot his natural gravity, 
and laughed aloud. | 

te But Mrs. Lyric is fo proud, that 
ſhe diſdains our aſſiſtance, ſaid Mr. 
Gnat. She ſeorns to become one of 
our diſciples, and to mingle in the re- 
fined ſyſtem of univerſal knowledge. 

We never commend any books which 
we do not help to write. Mr. Cynic 
reviewed Mrs. Lyric's laſt work; he 
paſſes ſentence on all female offenders.” 

« I do not wonder at the number of 
executions then,” ſaid Mr. Optic; 

« though I reprobate the malevolence 
which condemns the opening bloſſoms 
of genius. The preſs teems with dul- 
neſs, and the univerſal rage for novel 
reading is unexampled: yet amidſt the 
N 6 maſs 
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maſs of deformity, I have ſeen many fair 
proofs of very diſtinguiſhed talents : and 
there certainly are women, whoſe books 
. preſent types of good ſenſe, and whoſe 
title to applauſe will flouriſh amidſt the 
leaves of Parnaſſus !? 
« Indeed!” cried Mrs. O'Liffy, © and 
J am proud to be one of the number; 
for I mane to trate the critics with an 
eſſay on Platoniſm ; with ſome little nate 
remarks, to prove that the brogue is 
more ſofter than all the Italian on the 
ether fide the Shannon.” | 

« For what purpoſe would you under- 
take ſo difficult a taſæ? inquired Mr. 

Gnat. 
« For the inſtruction of boarding- 
ſchool miſſes,” replied Mrs. O'Liffy. 
* Miſs Amoret will aſſiſt me in the labo- 
| rious undertaking, and ſhe will alſo write 
| notes, amatory and explanatory, with 
| couplets in the manner of Ovid; and 
ſome 
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ſome hints to modern lovers on the 
myſteries of ancient attachments... 

« To what end?“ ed Mr. * 
ſneeringly. 

« The end of time,” replied Mrs. 
O'Liffy ; © for my leſſon will be read 
when the Engliſh language is forgotten: 
and a pretty bit of Rui win be, 1 


miſe you!“ 
« Moſt probably,” ſaid Mr. . 


booking at Doleful with ſomething. like 


meaning. 
« And Iriſh tus ; is all the falhion,” 


added Mr. Optic. 

« I ſhall be delighted to diſſeminate 
your excellent leſſons among the riſing 
generation,” ſaid the doctor. © There 
can be no doubt, from the ſpecimen 
which you carry about you, but the 
brogue is more harmonious than any 
other accent, ancient or modern. Can- 
not you contrive to introduce my book 


on Barley-water? It would be of great 
utility, 
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utility, and is much wanted for the uſe 
of ſchools.” 

Och!“ metrüpted- Nets." O'Lity, 
« mine will be a work of very great 
weight, upon my conſcience.” _ 

« Pardon me,” ſaid Mr. Gnat, © the 
weight will be on the conſcience of your 
reviewer.” The kind circle laughed, 
and Mrs. O'Liffy, for once in her life, 
was completely diſconcerted. | 

The duke, not being accuſtomed to 
literary converſation, after inviting me to 
his houſe with great en moved 
off. 

Doctor Pimpernel, booking as his 
watch, exclaimed, Well muſt go 
want to call at the club to beſpeak hands 
for the new play, Topſy Turvy, or 
every Slave his own Maſter,” written by 
a particular friend: heard it read; dd 
nonſenſe ; very like Shakeſpeare for all 
that. Well—you will all come—muft 
ſupport it, becauſe the witty vagabond 

has 
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has ſo many noble connections among 
the dowagers; d—n dowagets—gene- 
rally old women. A-propos, one, now 
lying at the point of death -muſt look 
in upon the rich old jade, before ſhe hops 
off. Come to the play - the right fort— 
beneficial to the whole race of man! 
Men ſhould aſſert their rights=women 


grow ſaucy—muſt be taken down 
only invented to amuſe the lords of the 


creation no bufineſs to write. Arro- 
gant huſſeys! Well!“ | 
« What think you of the poiſſardes of 
Paris,” ſaid Mr. Doleful. : 
O!]! grand creatures!” replied the 
doctor; * fine jades! wonderful 'bag- 
cages! A-propos—mind to call on a 
little French girl, juſt imported by 


Mother Lenoir the milliner—muſtn't 


forget it—was deſired by the duke: 

poor—and ftingy—Well ! Patience! 

cannot laſt long — thin as a farthing ruſh- 
light 
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Iight—quite burnt out. The game al- 

moſt up; for, the world is now whirling 
on the pivet of reaſon, and ſcattering the 
clouds of ſuperſtition to the ſurrounding 


chaos of undefinable ſpace. Mind, 


Doleful, that you immortalize that idea 
in your next poem. The world—the 
world—what 1s the world ?” 
A great accident!” fighed Mr. 
Doleful.. 

« Let us diſcuſs the point philoſo- 
phically,” ſaid Mr. Gnat. 
Or phyſically,” cried the doctor. 


« Or poetically,” interrupted Mr. 
Doleful; for what is it but a grand fic- 
tion, an air- born bubble -a balloon 
a vaſt whirligig—a tennis-ball, for the 
capacious hand of nature? 

« Good.] good ! ſublime ! wonder- 
ful! great! grand!” exclaimed the 
doctor; - the very electric gas of human 


underſtanding ; beats Rouſſeau— Boling- 
broke; 
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broke ;— beats all imagination: for 
man was born to dive - to jump to 
ſoar—to fly! to grapple with the itars! 
to pull the planets from their ſpheres ! 
Well; you'll come to the play tical t 
forget it, beautiful Amelia!“ 

Here the doctor's exit put a period 
to the critical, philoſophical, phyſical, 
poetical diſcuſſion; and I returned to 
my chamber, with my head throbbing, 
and my pulſes beating -more violently 
than ever; and my mind completely 
diſguſted with the ſyſtem of modern cri- 


ſiciſn. X 
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CHAP. XLII. 


Farrourp by the perpetual buzz of the 
evening, I ſunk to ſleep till near ſun- 
riſe, when awaking, I quitted my bed, 
and having haſtily dreſſed myſelf, de- 
ſcended to the ſtreet. The early time 
of morning afforded me hopes of taking 


the benefit of the air and exerciſe with- 
out much danger of being ſeen. The 


hour was inviting; the Green-Park was 
ſprinkled with a flight ſhower which had 
fallen at dawn-light, and I reſolved to 
refreſh myſelf with a walk till breakfaſt, 
1 trolled towards the grove which 
nearly encircles the Ranger's Lodge, 
and rapt in melancholy muſing ſcarcely 
knew whither I was going, when I ob- 
ſerved a woman's hat lying on the mar- 
gin of a piece of water which was not 

far 
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far diſtant. I flew to the ſpot, and per- 
ceived a folded paper alſo, on which 
was written theſe words —— 


© Fe mourrai] ce neſt point deſeſ- 
porr ; c'eſt certitude que j'ai epuiſe mes 


maux; que leur terme eft arrive! 1 faut 


donc que je parte 


Again I examined the hat, and with 
painful perturbation recollected that it 
was the ſame which had adorned the head 
of the unhappy Julie. Convinced in 
my own mind that ſhe had put a period 
to her miſeries, I ſtood for ſeveral mi- 
nutes overwhelmed with amazement; 1 
felt the blood curdle at my heart, and 
had not ſtrength to move, nor power to 
call aſſiſtance. The day increaſed in 
brightneſs ; the din of buſineſs awakened 
me from the ſtupor of affliction! every 


Werther. Seconde Partie. 


thing 
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thing around me was gay, animated, en- 
chanting! Again I turned to contem- 
plate the ſtill water, and ſhuddered with 
new horrors, when I thought on the un- 
fortunate being who could find no other 
reſting-place. The lowing cattle were 
grazing near my path, the birds were 
ſinging on the branches of the over- 
hanging trees; yet the terrors of hell 
ſeemed to encompaſs me, and J even 
envied the raſh Julie her cold and filent 
pillow. Again I looked wildly round, 
and, obſerving two centinels approach- 
ing, ſnatched up the hat, with the writ- 
ten farewel to earthly perſecution, and 
was haſtening towards the gate, when 
they ſeized me, conducted me to the 
 guard-houſe, and from thence to a juſ- 
tice of the peace, where, to my infinite 
aſtoniſhment, I was accuſed of murder. 
The witneſs againſt me was a ſervant 
girl, who ſwore that ſhe ſaw me, from a 
window in Piccadilly, ſtruggling for 
lome 


- 
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ſome time with a female, who made 
violent reſiſtance; that, terrified by the 
ſingularity of the ſcene, ſhe had alarmed 
the family, and during her abſence from 
the window, the female had diſappeared, 
leaving me alone on the margin of the 
water ; ſhe then appriſed the centinels, 
and I was ſeized accordingly. 

This tale bore ſuch ſtrong marks of 
plauſibility, and I had fo little to ſay in 
my defence, that I was conſidered as 
guilty, before I had time to examine the 


event. My pockets were ſearched, and 
the card with MademoiſelledeBeaumont's 


aſſumed addreſs corroborated the accuſa- 
tion beyond a ſhadow of doubt. I had 


only one ſtep to take to be patient till 


time ſhould elucidate the myſtery and 
confirm my innocence, 

The hat was brought into court, and 
I was queſtioned to whom it belonged 
I replied—& To Mademoiſelle de Beau- 


mont.” The centinel had loſt the writ- 
ten 
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ten paper; the unhappy Julie had quitted 


her lodgings, and I began to think my 
ſituation perilous in the extreme. Be- 
fore I had time to deviſe means for my 
defence, a new perplexity ſprung up to 
oppoſe my emancipation—the conſtable, 
from whoſe clutches I had eſcaped in 
the watch-houſe, recognized my perſon, 
and I was immediately committed, on 
aneſcape-warrant, to a priſon in Clerken- 
well. 1 
Oh! Roſanna! how did my heart 
bound with joy! how did my veins throb 
with ſatisfaction, when I was informed 
that the perſon whom I had reſcued from 
the iron fingers of the law, was my 
generous, but unfortunate patron, Mr. 
Randolph. 

I did not deny the reſcue, but pleaded 
not guilty of the murder. The ſpirit 
of innocence ſuſtained my reſolution, 
and the dread of puniſhment cauſed no 
emotion in my boſom, Though 1 

79 ſcorned 
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ſcorned the milery of toiling beneath a 
patron's deſpotiſm; though I would 


4 4 
| neither hire myſelf out to countenance 4 
N vice, nor accept a deſpicable bribe to a 
: wink at enormity, I was not willing to 


appear wholly unknown. Without ſoli- 
Citing the ſmalleſt favour, I wrote a few 
lines to the Duke of Heartwing : his 
marked civilities towards me at Mrs. 
Woodford's, authorized the hope that, 
in ſo diſtreſſing a dilemma, he would not 
| refuſe to acknowledge me. I repreſented 
my caſe, as that of a man who was 
| wrongfully accuſed of a crime at which 
| humanity ſhuddered. My meſſenger, 
after waiting three hours in the duke's 
antichamber, brought me back the ver- 
bal and laconic anſwer, that his grace 
knew no ſuch perſon. 

_ Having little to hope from exalted 
bene volence, I was not ſo much cha- 
grined as may be imagined by this abrupt 
and indelicate denjab I knew the duke 
| to 


7 ry 

| | 4 

We 

* * 
by 
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to be ſelfiſh and oſtentatious, and there- 
fore I rather anticipated a refuſal than 
ſoothed my mind with the idea of pro- 
tection. I had heard many anecdotes, in 
which avarice had ſtruggled with pride, 
and caprice overpowered the plead- 
ings of humanity; but conviction at 
once decided my opinion, and on my 
mind marked the generoſity of his grace 
in indelible characters. 

I then penned an application to Mr. 
Gnat: but he, ever on the wing, was no 
where to be found. I diſpatched ano- 
ther letter to Mr. Doleful — his ex- 
ceſſive ſenſibility and enthuſiaſtic love of 
freedom could not bear to witneſs my 
captivity. Doctor Pimpernel was fear- 
ful that his heing known to viſit a perſon 
1n my predicament, would injure him in- 
his profeſſion: his philanthropy could 
not ſupport the idea of beholding op- 
preſſed innocence: and, though © the 


broad beams of human reafon were ex- 
panding 
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paiding from Indus to the pole, I was 


condemned to linger in a loathſome pri- 
ſon without a ſingle ray to comfort my 
afflictions. Toa will wonder at my 
| making no trial of Mr. Optic's huma- 
nity; but I had not reſolution to obtrude 
my complaints on that fountain of bene- 
volence which was already divided into 
a thouſand parts, and each devoted ta 
the throhbings of ſympathy. It was to 
thoſe who ſeldom experienced. the touch 
of ſenſibility that 1 applied for protec- 
tion; I could not preſs an additional 
pang on a boſom which felt too forcibly 
the miſeries of the human race. to expe- 
rience many-moments of tranquillity. 


Stung, to the heart by the cold denial 
of unfeeling minds, I almoſt began to 
deſpair; yet the Muſe: had never failed 
to viſit me under the preſſure of cala- 
mity; and thoug rh her ſolace was blended 
with melancholy, as the laſt and only 

Vol. 11. 0 reſource, 
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reſource, I thus cleimied her nn 


tion. e (i, 1 noi hon ao. 


; DO 41,7 0.2Nþ &, BI EV. t 

| Ah! cold 8 more Hs far 
| Than Zembla's blaſt or Scythia's ſnow - 
| © Sure, born beneath a luckleſs ſtar 
Is he, who, after ev'ry pain © 
Has wrung his boſom's- central vein, 
To fill his bitter cup of Wo- 

Is deſtin'd hee to kh m 


The ſmiles of fame, the pride of truth, 
All that can lift the glowing mind, 
The nobleſt energies of yu, 
Go Wit, valour, genius, ſcience, taſte! ' _.. 
43g A form by all that's lovely grac'd, 
| 'A ſoul where virtue dwells enſtirin'd, 
"HIPs thee we find! 
, In nem Naarn 9: 
The ſpring of life looks freſh and ber- 
The flow'rs of fancy bud around! 
We think that ev'ry morn is May; 
| While hope and rapture fill the breaſt, 
We hold re flection's lore a jeſt, 
Nor own that ſorrow? $ aft can ehen, 
Ih . "Til cold Nierzer! 1s found. ORs 


—— — — — 
- 


0 A*. o 


|. Weaveo'er my grave a cypreſs Arnd! 
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Ahl then, how ſad the world appears, 
How falſe, how idle are the gay! 
Morn only breaks to witneſs tears, 
And ev*ning cloſes, but to ſhew 
That darkneſs mimics human woe, 
And life's beſt ſcene a ſummer day, 
That ſhines and fades away! ,,  ' _ / 


- Some dread diſeaſe, and others woe, 
Some viſionary torments ſee; | : 
Some ſhrink unpitied love to know, t 
Some writhe beneath opprefſion's fangs, | 
Anya ſome with jealous hopeleſs pangs : 822 


But whatſde*%er my fate may be, 
Oh, keep NEGLECT: from me!! 


Feen, afier death, let mem 'ry 's hand, EE 
© - Diretted by the moon-light ray: wp 


And bind the ſod with curious care, yp 
And ſcatter flow'rets freſh and fait, ip I 
And oft the ſacred tribute ax. 

To keep Nx ET ay) 
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ent 


| CHAP. XIIV. 
4 "a 
Ox the evening of the ſame day, I was 
informed that a lady wiſhed to ſpeak 
with me; and, on my conſenting to ſee 
her, Mrs. Woodford entered my apart- 
ment. Her aſtoniſnment was only 
to be equalled by her kindneſs; ſhe 
offered to bail me, and to find a friend 
who would join in the ſurety—ſhe named 
Mr. Optic as certain to ſtep forward in 
the cauſe of humanity; and with diſguſt 
informed me that the perſons to whom 
I had written for conſolation, though 
they refuſed to grant my requeſt, had 
blazoned my diſgrace over one half the 
metropolis. 

Mrs. Woodford's viſit wat my 
ſinking ſpirits; for fympathy comes 


ſweetly to the ſoul in the hour of perſe- 
13 cution; 
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cution; and in proportion as I deſpiſed 
the neglect of baſe and little minds, I 
learned how to appreciate the value of 
her kindneſs. I wanted no pecuniary 

-aid; but, of ae important circumſtance 
the kind philanthropiſts were wholly ig- 


norant.— Mrs. Woodford offered to lend 
me any ſum that might procure the ad- 
vantages of a legal defence, and, by 


repeated aſſurances of attention, over- 
whelmed my heart with gratitude chat 
was unbounded. 


1 paſſed a weary 20d melancholy 


night; I retraced the paths of life which 
1 had trodden, and my tortured me- 
mory preſented on every ſide the thorns 
of perſecution. Yet my proud heart 
would have periſhed rather than have 


unburdened its griefs to Lady Aubrey, 


or have ſued for pity from the caprict- 


ous Iſabella. a 
How different, Roſanna ! ! was my nar- 


row gloomy cell from the wild woods 
e and 
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and breezy mountains of Glenowen!— 
Of Glenowen?—F muſt think of my 
native haunts no more! I muſt chaſe 

_ from my wandering imagination every 
viſion of paſt happineſs! 4 


Again every inquiry was made aſter 


Julie de Beaumont, but no tidings of 
her could be obtained in any quarter. 
To days paſſed in dreadful uncertainty, 
when on the third evening T was con- 


ſoled by a viſit from Amelia. She en- 
tered the room trembling and agitated; 
ſhe could but feebly articulare=# For- 
give—excuſe this ſtrange, this intruding 
viſit; my motive is to offer you the 
pureſt wiſhes of friendſhip and efteem— 
accept them—1 r oe you” to Pe 

them.” 85 2 - 4 
I knelt, and taking r hand with the 
tendereſt reſpect, thanked her for her 
generous conduct How?” ſaid I, 
* oh, tell me how I ſhall prove my gra- 
titude - how ſhall * repay ſuch ſweet 
bene vo- 
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benevolence ?” She bluſhed//and'with 
2 look of mild reprobf withdrew' her 


hand; I dreaded to offend her, and in- 
treated her to make every allowance for 


a being almoſt bewildered by ſorrow. 
A ſilence of ſeveral minutes ſucceeded ; 
-at length; with ſome heſitation, and an 
agitated voice, ſhe again addreſſed me 
The motive of my viſit you will 
know: hereafter; but for the preſent, I 
conjure you not to queſtion me. Sut- 
fice it that your ſituation excites a pang 
which penetrates my heart; I know you 
nd 
e Nou know me, Miſs Woodford oh 
ed 1, with amazement 4 Im- 


JN” [$98 en YI! 


, Wallingkam Ainsforth.— Take com- 
fort to your: . and all 12 you be 


| F 35? "61 D 


I. ſtood like a ſtatue; petrified by con- 


Rernation, The turnkey of the priſon 
| 1191 MN E O 4 9 | at 


1:4 Vour name is-Ainsfarth; * Laid ws, 


res Inn — 
. 
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at this moment informed me that all 
ſtrangers muſt depart for the night, and 
Miſs Woodford reluctantly took her 
leave, with a promiſe to renew en 
on the firſt opportunit x. 

Amelia renewed her viſit on dhe fol- | 
lowing morning, and by the gentleſt 
manners extracted half the poiſon from 
the ſting of perſecution. She paſſed the 
whole day with me, and by her con- 
verſation rendered exiſtence at leaſt fup- 
portable. I conjured her to len ve me. 
II repreſented im the iſtrongeſt language 
the ſlander and diſgrace whieh malignity 
would heap upon her, for her tao ten- 
der ſolieitude. She bluſhed, wept, anfl 
attempted to juſtify her zeal by the elo 
quent language of bene volenee; but con- 
fuſion interrupted her powers of articu- 
lation, and betrayed ſenſations which my 

ſelf-love trembled to interpret. 16. 
Amelia's marked attentions ſoothed 
while es alarmed me. I knew that 
| | perfection 
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perfection falls not to the lot of man, 
and I felt that of all mes fg * 
the leaſt right to boaſt it. 

Oh, Roſannal would Reaſon W 


an effort to counteract human vanity, 
. many, by flying from the ſyren Plea- 


ſure, would defeat the machinations of 


deſtroying. 
Miſs Woodford was ble. lovely 


her ſincerely, tenderly; but the image of 
Iſabella was placed by deſtiny as a centinel 
before my heart, forbidding every other 
object to find acceſs even for a moment. 
Such is the perverſe nature of our ſex, 
that the voice of affection only ſerves to 
ficken or to chill our boſoms, while the 
tyrant who flies, and leaves the arrow of 
diſdain implanted in our hearts, holds an 
undivided ſway, and, by every inſtance 
of contempt, adds a new link to the 
chain which enthrals us. 


SC: M.iſss 


—ͤ—ũä— — — 


n 


| that reſtleſs demon, who cala. in. 


and accompliſhed.—lI could have loved | 
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Mis Woodford had brought with her 
el books, in hopes that I might 
find ſome amuſement during thoſe dreary 
hours when the horrors of captivity 
find an alleviation from an "intercourſe 
with ſociety. The Minſtrel of the in- 
ſpired Beattie — the intereſting and im- 
proving leſſons of Pratt — the claſſical 
works of Murphy - the ſweetly ſoothing 
effuſions of Charlotte Smith and that 
fund of humour and character, the Eve- 
lina of Miſs Burney, formed the col- 
lection of her choice. © I bring you,” 
ſaid the, © the works of living authors; 
for I am old-faſhioned enough to allow 
Praiſe before the marble of a ſepulchre 
blunts the ſhafts of rt and eh 
tion. * 

For oft whorg high the tree of genius ſprings, 
Abe pale fiend hoyers with her mildew wings, 
; Shades the rich foliage from the folt'ring rays 
And marks each Teaf for premature decay; 


o — K 
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Dims the warm glow that decorates the fruit, 
Aud firikes her lightning glances to the root; 


Strips the rent fragments of each latent bloom, 


— 0 leaves one branch to n the Poet? 5 tomb.“ b 
aN alt 


We were again interrinced” by the 
hour of ſhutting the priſon. Miſs 
Woodford - departed, and I had juſt 
opened one of the books which ſhe had 
brought me, when the rutnkey entered 
my apartment, vociferating——* How] 
fares it vith you, young maſter? Cotne, 
come, leave your books; and endeavour | 
to raiſe your ſperits; von hour's mirth is 
vorth a month of reading.” Don't be 
ſaint · hearted, my maſter times vill 
mend; ve grow viſer every at and : 
amm gen ..; 

e Good news; L;hope,” aid 1. * 8 
3 my book, and liſtening earneftly.: 
e Vy, you're found out, that's all,” 
replied the turnkey; © you're blown; 


there's no queering the law ve gentle. 
men in office. arn't to be done over. 
901 £3 42 is | ” © Speak 


© ſake?” faid 1 4 * for I donorcompre- 


e Speak intelligibly, for Heaven's 


hend you.“ * 
„ talking i is dry vork, 2 9 
5 maſter, K. replied the turnkey; ce and un- 
profitable vords are apt to ſtick in von's 


throat, as von may ſay. Ve gentlemen 


of the law meafures our breath by the 
length of our cuſtomer's Pocket-—good 
vords arn't to be had for nothing.” 
I underſtood the bint, and deſiced 
him to fetch a- bottle of his beſt port. 
« Vy, as 10 vine,“ ſays he, holding 
his hat ſuſpended over one eye, ours 
is but a ſort of viſh-vath old ſtuff made 
of che neweſt materials, and imported 


duty free from dhe neighbourwaod of 
de metropalis. 1'm up 10 their rigg, 
my young maſter; I doesnt chuſe to 
trink ſioe poiſon; it does vell enough 
© Gor {ome of our wiſitors, whoſe: full por · 
Rets and empty heads are carculated to 
an: eee eee I cwasn t 

for 
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for. ſuch like, vy your mountebags 
vou dnt ride about in their coaches, and 

fill the churchyards vith cuſtomers, and 
all the vile ſtare nne | 
nen a 90 
True,“ faid 175 but you av a 
obſerver, I find. 

<c*Tis part of my trade, netz us 

keep a good look out, and every man 
makes obſerwations now- a · days, aid 
the turnkey. Then, I examines the 
noofepapers, and I vatches the vorid as 
it goes: ah, maſter ! the more von ſees, 
the leſs von likes: vy ve have a bit of 
a club here in the wicinity of the priſon, 
and it vou d make your hair ſtand an 


politics! Ve gives chem à vord of a 
fort,” now and then, I promiſe you ; and 
gg xr eee e 
menen Sach 
'> Fare By; ane 


* voy : 5 | | 5 « But 


end, vas you but to hear how ve talks 
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But ve arn't all wagabonds, maſter; 
ve have the big and the little; gentle - 
men of every deſcription, from Dookes 
and Lords, down to ſhoeblacks and 
tinkers; though the loweſt don't alvays 
do the dirtieſt vork, [maſter ;; and ve 
don't much like to place no great de- 
pendance on your high flyers; for they be 
werry much given to lying and ve 
ſometimes thinks that they plays a rum 
game, and vants to be a peg too high 
for us: but ve are up to their goflip, 
and vatches them like links; ve makes 
light of em, as von 4 ſay Lords 
are but men, maſter.“ 17 fi ff r 
95 „ So: I Ay Ws honeſt friend, 
fit] ov wol 1 c nd oy eve 9 
% And yet,” chntianied the banks; 
t ye; have Jome viſe heads among us, I 
promiſe you; for vit doesnt always be- 
long to great folks, nor yiſdom to rich 


Vons: ve begins: to know a thipg or 


two, 
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two, and to walue our rights and our 


priweleges, as vell as our betters. But 


this is dry vork, maſter.“ e 
c And if you don't take care, may 
ſtand a chance to choke you, nid f 
„ What will Sp take to Nr it 
down?“ 
_ & Vy, a drop of the 4 fort; if you 
have no objections, maſter ;_ 3 vat fay you 
to a pint of brandy?” 


With all my heart,” anſwered I, 
« if you will help, me to drink it: 
and as my ſpirits are counterfeit, 1 truſt 
that yours will be genuine. 


« As pure as gold, and as clear as 
my eye,” replied the turnkey, darting 
out of the room, and leaving me to re- 
fle& on his political knowledge and pu- 
rity of dialect. In a few minutes he re- 
turned, with a flaming decanter, a large 
bowl, ſome ſugar, and a ſmall mug of 
nnd: and taking the only chair in the 

apartment, 
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apartment, he began to mingle the in- 
gredients with more delight than mode- 
ration. Rare ſtuff, maſter!” cried 
the turnkey, ſwallowing a large glaſs of 
brandy, which 1n colour and taſte reſem- 
bled liquid 8 
« Whete do you get your ſpirits In 
ſaid J. 
EA. fa replied the turnkey. 
« All good things are got by ſty vays 
as times go. Nothing thrives that's fair 
and aboye-board ; tis as mild as mo- 
ther's milk, and as clear as amber. 
beats all the vine in the uniwerſe :— and 
that's the vay vith all things now-a-days; 
the ſtrong beats the veak ;—vat ſays 
you, maſter?” A ſecond glaſs of pure 
liquor waſhed down the remark. | 
« I] ſay en; anſwered I, imil- 
ing; 
« Vy that's ene be en the right ; 
ſide: the leſs that's ſaid the better, as 


_— goes, maſter. Ido not vant for any 
thing, 


* 
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ching, thank Gods and vy ſhould I be 
vailing and veeping like a ſniweller. 1 


have got a trifle of a genteel oompeten :- 
cy, and keeps the mill going, that helps 
on, from mina as von et 
ſay." : 

We. Teese Sent?" aid 1. 


- « No, I aint up to trade 1 han' * 
reſolution to be twice Whereas, and 
chen to _ „ r en _— - 


ters. 
! cn How thn 4⁰ you rest by: your 
maduftry?” ““ tack 3 7 3258 n T9yo1 beat 
« ] 8 | eso 


A do not comprchend you, ſaid I. 


1. 1 nabs the bulls, and am down upon 


we bears, and figures avay in the ſtocks, 
Iknows a thing or two: beſides, I gets 
tipped now and n e e _ 
Patriots, edi nn 3cls 2 t 
b ——— hes 0 your 
conſcience r l. 
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4 Vylook'e, maſter, I only imirates 


my betters: they vatches, and they takes 
bribes,“ replied the turnkey: „ and as 


for conſcience, vy it is only ſaleable at 


the general election; there von gets a 


good price to be ſure; but that don't 
come often. A third glaſs gave a pauſe 
to our ;diſcobrds. , loves to do things 
like \ gentleman,” cried my companion, 
gaſping; for breath. I knows the im- 
portance of my ſtation : IL am an officer 
in His Majeſty's ſervice, God bleſs him 
and never forgets vat nne to my 


carreter.“ b „ eslceltb i 


„ An officer in his Majeſty's ſer- 


vice t" repeated: I, _ ſome. aſtoniſh- 


ments 577 11 pot 294: us 21520 9112 


0. YesjI ſarves the poblie, and vatches 


the people, at the fame time; and as his 


Majeſty s the law- maker, vy of courſe 
Jam in his ſarvice, n be =y 


cc The 


F « 
a > 
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The people make the laws; my 


honeſt friend,” ſaid I. The legiſlative . 


body, their repreſentatives; | Sw? the 
- glorious pillars that ſopport the:throne,” 
Lord love your nh noddle i 
cried the turnkey,” 42 Pis at court, as 
tis in love; —kiſſing goes by favour. 
Vy vat ſnhould I be, if I cou dn't pala wer 


a bit, ven I finds a fat that is to be done 
over? Look at the great houſe in 


Veſtminſter: don't thay ſettle every n 
by the gift of the gab!! 
* You ſpeak freely, ſaid J. 
e Becauſe I'm a free ſubject, and 
loves my king; and vou'dnꝰt urong him 


of a ſtraw to be made Lord Chief Juſtice.” 


Then, taking another glaſs, he continu- 
ed, © Pure ſtuff}, maſter; I gets it över 


by means of a friendy who has as ſnug a 
boat as ever croſſed the Goodwins: and 
only, that J mayn't do as I likes, and 


ſhould fight ſhy of the penalty; I vou'd 
ſet up a varehouſe myſelf,” and ſupply 
my 
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my roſes of . own im- 
Portaner. 
e You "Fe an Excellent dock, fo ſaid 
I, which nature has given you, and 
which, with proper correction, will not 
. ee eee eee 
The turnkey's vanity grew 3 as 
Mentees became weak, and he was 
2 __ 3 clock os 
_ ehen 8 aid = 
ſtarting up, and taking another draught, 
« and I muſt go to our club: ve expects 
nn great debate to- night, and I ſhall be 
vanted to give my wote. I alvays goes 
for two _—_— vatch and to promote 
. rw | 
8 e mean, ſaid J. 
be tippling politician, mme 
Aich ſtupor, ſunk into a profound ſleep. 
The key of the room was on the inſide: 
his ſnoring prevented the poſſibility of 
«aſt flight noiſe being heard: the mo- 


ment 
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ment- was propitious, and I rn the 
threſhold uninterrupted. + | 

After locking my lynx in his own den, 
I proceeded down a 5 a 3 


to eſcape, 1 had forgar & to take a ng | 
and was proceeding, . without the leaſt 
knowledge of the avenues of the priſon, 
in total darkneſs, when I perceived a, 
moon beam entering at an iron grate, 
which ſerved to pour a narrow ſtream of 
light and air into the ground floor of the 
building. The bar, which. divided this 
little aperture, was corroded with ruſt, 

and, the wood- work, which compoſed 
the frame, being ſoſtened by the humi- 
dity of the fituation, on applying ; all my F 
ſtrength, the wholg.gave Way. My joy 
Was exceſſive, for I was too far diſtant 
from my. ſnoring turnkey, ta admit the 
poſſibility of his hearing me. 
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gs, © He! D Hein e 
Frovxp myſelf in a ſmall court, en- 
compaſſed by lofty walls, and guarded 


Aa railing « of iron planted in every di- 


* 


rection. The clearneſs of the night 


afforded 1 me an opportunity of contem- 
plating tfie ſityation, and I found it no 
leſs terrible than that from which T had 


eſcaped. Aſter ſtanding like a ſtatue 


that was petrified, during ſeveral mi- 


nutes, the. moon- beams, by removing f 


the ſhadow from one ſide of the court, 


diſcovered | a {mall caſement⸗ window: 


my heart bounded with hope, and I 
liſtened to hear if the apartment to which 
it belonged was inhabited, © 
All was ſilent as death, both ain 

che houſe and the Priſon. At leaſt I 
Ene w that the turnkey was yet lleeping, 


and my reſolution was not wholly ex- 
. hauſted. 


ruf Surf 67 Virblz. rr 
hauſted. Time" few rapidly till che 
break of day when, Rill'fixing my eyes 
on the caſe ment. Window, F petceived 4 


human form; With the face towards mie. 
The light was not ſufficiently clear for 


dreſs I could _ * Hat it 
was a female. 

«© If än atom of pity warms ohr 
Mt * fſaid I earneſtly, ** aſſiſt me in 
eſcaping from theſe infernal regions. 
Jam innocent of any crime, and will re- 
ward you libe rally)... 

No anſwer was returned v my wks 
beat vt a mixture of anxiety and hope; 
the woman retired from the . et and 


was again reduced to deſpairt. 


Not daring to call aloud, leſt ould 
alarm the priſon, I waited with agoniz- 
ing impatience, ſtill fixing mygeyes o 
the little caſement; when in a moment, 
to my infinite joy, I ſaw a ſneet deſcend, 
to the corner of which was faſtened a 

29v42T1 | ſecond, 


me to diſcover” the features, but by the 
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ſecond;, and that attached; firmly to a 
ſtrong iron har which divided the win- 
dow. The wall was built. with. rugged. 
tone; and, my ſituation being deſperate, 
I. did not ſtay, to examige the difficulty 
of, aſcending. Reſolution gave new. 
ſtrength to every finew ;, and, the con- 
ſciouſneſs that the only alternative. was 
miſery, enabled me to ſurmount all im- 
pediments. In a few minutes I reached 
the: window, and pulled the linen -· ladder 
after me, when a new obſtacle preſented 
itſelf; the iron bar was; immoveable, 
and the ſpace on each ſide ſo natrow that 
| it was wholly: impo@bls for ebener | 
the- chamber. Again the female ap- 
proached Anme Oh God l my 
heart ſhivers while: I recollect rhe ſenſa- 
don of that moment! It was Julie de 
Beaumont int $431 2299 181 1 8 
ou e m6; de enfin 
ment, gonerous Walſingham !“ ſaid ſhe; 
ap hand and kiſſing it, © and 


Heaven 


3 
IM ” 
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Heaven has — me in return to 
be your preſei wer. - 494 Ru. 0 
I could make no aufe 3 th alto 
niſhment, the joy the terror thut ſeized 
upon my heart, almoſt overpowered nie 
and I ſeated myſelf on the low" parapety 
ſcarcely conſcious where 1 was, or what 
did. She-cohjured'met6 find #-mbte 
ſecure place; leſt᷑ I ud he ſectf frötm 
theopriſon ! 
was ſo giddty thut I Vas · near fulling: from 
the! houſc-top; when Julie, ſtretching 
fortii her ag pulled me * and 
* m un Bic? 
{, -Conceal-yourſelf,” fd ther ct be 
55 the ſlanting roof of tiiis apartment 
till che different lodgers quit their cham- 
bers. On tlie other ſide the houſe, there 
arc ſeveral garret windows Nich art not 
ö ass p Ban bended ;0ati one of chem 
moſt likely you max dhters Here it is 
impoſſible to/ give! yo hope ſor this 
bar is fo connected / with the beam which 
vol. 11. P croſſes 


Again L aroſr; but my heuæ 


— — = — 1 Cay 
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croſſes the roof, that there is no chance 


of removing it e Aenne the 
whole fabric.“ C 2 2 4 
I now "Er chat — occu- 


pied the different chambers. She had 


been but one night in the houſe, and 


briefly informed me that the only per- 


ſons ſhe had ſeen were a ſick gentleman 
with three children, and a methodiſt 
with his wife, who were the proprietors 
of the habitation. I followed her ad- 
vice, and crept round the point of the 
roof till I came near another window. 


The caſement having no curtain, I. 
plainly perceived every ching tac t paſſed 


in the apartment. 11 Nit 
At a table, which was PETTY over 


with looſe papers, fat an elderly man, 


deeply engaged in writing ſomething. 


which ſeemed to intereſt his feelings. 
A little boy was kindling a ſmall fire, 
and two younger children were ſleeping 
on a bed near the window. Several 
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panes of glaſs being ſhattered, I ſeated; 
myſelf near the jutting ſides of the 
penthouſe which covered the garret 
caſement, and-reſolved auh to wait 
my deſtiny. 

- I foon Sion chic: he 3 
chis lofty apartment was an author and 
that the work, on which he then em- 
ployed his melancholy hours, was a: 
Tragedy. Several paſſages, which he 
read aloud, convinced me that his ta- 
lents were of no inferior order; his 
appearance and ſituation affected me 
ſtrongly, and, by comparing his fate 
with my own, I received a ſort of pain- 
ful conſolation, which, while it relie ved 
my heart, attached it to his intereſt. 

I remained ſome time in my airy con- 
cealment, when I began to loſe every 
hope of the author's quitting his cham- 
ber by the ſound of his door, which 
was locked and bolted every time his 
little ſon went out or returned witk ſuch; 

14 b neceſ= 
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neceſſaries as were wanted for the day's 
ſubſiſtence. I was on the point of diſ- 
covering myſelf, when a knock at the 
room door arreſted my ſteps. The lit- 
tle boy cautiouſly opened it, and a man 
entered; dreſt in a ſhabby ſuit of black, 
with ſhort-lank- hair, and a countenance 


demurely ſandified: During a brief 


altercation I diſcavered: that the viſitor 
was the- landlord; who came to menace 
the ill. fated author with an immediate 
ſeizure- of his effects, unleſs he was paid 
a demand as far beyond the finances of 
his tenant; as he was inferior to his 
debtor in mental qualifications. | 
A warm debate enſued. The poet 
pleaded: inability to pay, and the land- 
lord urged the juſtice of his demand. I 
have a work now. nearly finiſhed,” ſaid 
the ſon of the Muſes. © A bookſeller 
has promiſed to give me five guineas- 
for it when completed, and I will then 
pay jou, at leaſt a part of your demand.“ 
29 « You 
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« You owe me ten,” cried the hard- 
hearted creditor; © and how ſhall I get 
the retnainder in caſe you Keep your 
word, which I much queſtion? for poets 
are but liars, and propagators of pro- 
Phane opinions. They are not curbed 
in their wicked propenſities by the fear 
of hell, or the menaces of Heaven! 
Why are all poets poor? why are all 
poets ragged? why are all poets mi- 
ſerable d Becauſe they are full of fin! 
the dealers bf the devil's cards! the 
makers of diabolical books, of lea. and 
wickedneſs ! 

e Yet give me 005 week,” ald 

the poor poet. Conſider ttiy infants z 
if you drive chen e ry gy mori 
mult periſh!” ?): 

« 'The Lord will protect them,” cried 
the ſanctified perſecutor. But 7 muſt 


be paid! I will no longer harbour the 
|  builder-up of thoſe ſteps that lead down 
to the dark dwellings of Lucifer. Burn 

: P3 your 
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your wicked books!!—your lying books! 
—your wanton books !—your prophane 
books of the devil's own inventing !— 
your Tragedies, and your Comedies, 
and your Parodies, and your Monodies; 
and all the abominable finery of Satan's 
library! But the Prince of Darkneſs 
will foon unfold the leaves of your abo- 
minations : he will ſew you up in ſheets 
of ſulphur ; he will hot-preſs you in his 
flaming workſhop; he will bind you 
with hot iron. Tou will be read; but 
not read by the wicked not read by 
the idle —not read by the wanton— 
Tou will be red by the 1 we 
Belzebubt? 0169 ? ut W 
VN 4E jdrfent/yen. to be patient, aid 
the dejected author. Conſider that 
mercy is the firſt of Chriſtian virtues!— 
that to comfort the forlorn, to ſhelter 
the: unhappy, to feed the hungry, and 
glothe the! TORY is - the glory of hu- 
manity. $945] 


e e pq 90 How 
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„ How all I be paid? d cried the 
—— ee, Where ſhall 1 get my 
money 21 cannot ſtay preaching ro 
you; waſting” my words, and holding 
forth in the regions of abomination, 
while our poor flock is waiting in the 
fields under the broad blue canopy of 
Heaven for my approach. I cannot 
ſtay to hear your ſqualling brats crying 
for the adulterated bread of ſin, while 
my children of grace, groaning in the 
true ſpirit of * are longing for 
my preſence !” 

He was pürüng Auen as poet 
2 his arm“ Only twelve hours!“ 
laid he, © I intreat, I conjure you to 
give me only twelve hours, and I will 
ſee what can be done.” 


At this moment the landlord's better- 
half, if quantity may be allowed to take 
place of quality, ruſhed into the cham- 
ber, with « Turn the vagabonds out: 
the bailiff is below; ſeize their goods; 

P 4 don't 
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don't ſtand parleying here while your 
congregation is waiting for you. I'll 
Kay ang ſee things done as they ſhould 
be. Theſe are not times for honeſt 
folks to feed a parcel of ſtarving imps 
with the bread: of holineſs, Sych va- 
grants as theſe only turn our labours in 
the field of ſalvation into ridicyle, ſow 
the weeds: of controverſy among the 
ppright, and teach the lambs of our 
paſtpre to think far themſelyes inſtead 
of liſtening 10 us, who walk „eue 
path of religion.“ 

* For pity's fake,” bid the hives, 
«« do not urge me on to deſperation! 
Reflect, that religion's pureſt attribute 
is humanity; that the hand of true be- 
nevolence will never be raiſed towards 
the throne of Mercy, without ning 
the reward it merits.” 

te None of your wicked and poking 
canting !” cried the landlord. - ** The 
.canter ſhall canter down the broad road 
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of perdition !—he ſhall go full gallop !- - 
he ſhall tumble off, and he ſhalt be 
deſtroyed !” | 

The landlord rw 125 his wife 
having given the ſignal, ina fe moments 
the bailiff ruſhed in, while the unhappy 
family, the poor poet and his 'half- 
famiſhed children, were conſigned to 
deſpair. I could no longer refiſt the 
impulſe of my heart, but, leaping in at 
the window, occaſioned i a new ſcene of 
conſternation. 


322 wars nu ok, 
char. XVI. | 
They: — 8 mnie 5 Made- 
moiſelle de Beaumont to the apartment, 
and the group preſented a variety which 
would have afforded an excellent ſubject 

for the pencil of Hogarth. * 
My appearance placed me adove the 
ſuſpicion of being a robber, and it was 
inſtantly concluded that I was a con- 
cealed gallant of their new inmate. 
The ſanctified dame, whoſe power in 
the great ſcene of events was infinite, 
turning all the ſtrong artillery of abuſe 
againſt the trembling Julie, diverted 
the tide of ſuſpicion from me, and 
thereby enfured my ſafety. I informed 
the deputy of the law that if he would 
adjourn with me to the next coffee- 
houſe, I would ſettle the buſineſs. A 
guinea, neatly ſlipped into his hand, 
pur- 
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purchaſed acquieſcence, and, taking an 
haſty leave 'of the aſtoniſhed en I 
quitred the apartment: 

We entered a publie-houſe in the 
augen the landlord was ſent 
for. I waited with anxious impatience 
for his arrival, and dreaded every mo- 
ment the loſs of my own liberty. At 
length he came; having abruptly quitted 
his roſtrum, and left his gaping multi- 
tude under the pretext of ſudden indiſ- 
poſition. Not conſcious that I had heard 
his morning debate with Mr. M. Arthur 
— for ſuch was the name of the reduced 
and neglected poet - he put on the placid 
maſk of ſolemnity, and, ſtealing into an 
obſcure parlour, bowed with the humi- 
lity of a true diſciple. | 

ee Irgrieves me ſorely !” ſaid he foh- 
ing; © it grieves me- mightily, that 
my lodger has been troubled by the 
hand of perſecution The Lord knows 


that my heart is open to the unhappy; 
p 6 that 
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that my hand is ever ftretched forth to 
raiſe the afflicted! But my wiſe is given. 
to wrath She is one of the baſty !—ſhe. 
has a brawling tongue, and peace dwells 
net with her |-—She wants money to 
pax for the bread of our induſtry, and 
ſhe will take no denial. We conſume 
not our money in feaſting, nar in guz- 
ling, nor in wine - bibbing; not in 
gaudy apparel. We live ſoberly and 
hokly ! We mortiſy the fleſh, and we 


e ſpirit!“ 
« How much does Mr. M. Arthur 


owe you?” ſaid I. | 
&« He owes me fifteen pounds, re- 
plied the landlord ; modeſtly adding 
five ſince the demand in the morning. 
I put my hand into my waiſtcoat to 
ſearch for my pocket-book, when, to 
my infinite conſternation, I found that 
it was gone. Whether I had loſt it in the 
priſon, in the apartment of wretched- 


nels, going along the itrcet, or in paſſe 
| ing 
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ing the  butward room of the public- 
houſe, which was thronged with gueſts, 
mained, which were in my purſe ; and 
I was. naw involved in enten more 
perplexing than ever. * | 
Wich the moſt awkward a 
ment I unfolded my ſituation, and of- 
fered to give any ſecurity in my power 
for Mr. M-Arthur's releaſe from his 
hard- hearted creditor. Nothing would 
do but the money, or a draft upon 
ſome perſon of known property and 
reputation. Time was precious; every 
hour preſented danger, and I was be- 
wildered almoſt to frenzy, when Made- 
moiſelle de Beaumont, who had watched 
me from the window of Mr. M*Arthur's 
apartment, came running into. the room 
with a countenance of joy. ©: The debt 
is diſcharged,” exclaimed ſhe. The 
moſt liberal, the worthieſt of men, has. 
given the ſum to Mr. M Arthur, and 
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he is now embracing his nttle family 


- overwhelmed with tears of rapture! 


To whom did Heaven grant the 


| ſupreme gratification of  ſuch'# bene vo- 
lent action?“ ſaid I; #7 and Why, amidſt | 


all my ſorrows, am I deprived” of one 


bliſsful moment, which would have more 


| head , 
4 1 Tf 


than overpaid them?“ 
c Ah!“ cried Julie, burſting bits 


tears, © he is the miniſtering angel of 


benevolence ! He ſnatched” me from 
the confines of the grave He beheld 


me, ſtruggling with my adverſe fate; 


meditating the laſt act of frentied deſ. 
peration; and, by forcing me from the 


fatal ſpot, preſerved a life that Hal ye 


devoted to gratitude.” 
We all haſtened back to Mr. M- Ar- 


thur's chamber, here we found the fa- 
ther; ſilently indülging the ſenſations of 


his full and throbbing keart;' while bis 
children were Weeping rears of 30, and 
fondly hanging round their benefaQor, 


P 
Hl in 
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in whoſe features I inſtantly recognized. 
the r ow” 
tie! 
He ſtarted from his a — ſhaking 

my hand, interrupted the words I was 
going to utter, in praiſe of his noble 
philanthropy, with, „ Ha! Mr. Mon- 
tagu! how fares it with you in this world 
of- dulneſs and depravity? Yet why 
ſould J aſk you this queſtion? You are 
the aſſociate of genius and virtue! A 
look of regard, directed towards Mr. 
M Arthur, marked the meaning of his 
words, and was inſtantly repaid by a 
modeſt bow of acknowledgment. > i 
Four kindneſs will overwhelm tne,” 
ſaid the poet; “ your be ne volent ac- 
tions know no bounds? / 
„ Prue,“ replied Mr. Optic, e they 
bad to my own gratification, which is 
indeed boundleſs. Then, turning to- 
wards me, he continued, What brought 

| you on apartment? This is highly 


. 


N 2154412. {i honourable 
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honourable to your taſte, and proves, 
beyond contradiction, e eee 
ſities are lofty.” | 
c That I foared is mriqueſtionale,” : 
anſwered I; © but I was aided by a pi- 
tying: ſpirit.” - A glance which ſignified 
caution, checked my tongue, and re- 
minded me of my perilous ſituation. 
A new ſcene of viciſſitude at this in- 
ſtant attracted our attention. The ſanc- 
tified Iandlord, inſteaq of receiving the 
money extorted from Mr. M Arthur, 
was, by the ſame bailiff, arreſted for 
treble the ſum. The writ had been 
ſome days in his pocket, at the ſuit of 
the publican, to whoſe houſe we had 
adjourned, for liquors; to the uſe of 
which the puritanical landlord, and: the 
meek wife of. his boſom, were inordi- 
nately addicted. The concluding ſcene 
was therefore more than commonly 


kriking, and like a ſprighely epilogue is 


2 "IN and Hl tragedy, ſent the 
ſpectators 


A 
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ſpectators away in tolerable ſpirits, with 
the reflection, that much moral good 


ſometimes ſprings from the ſource of - 


apparent evil, . 
After taking leave of Mr. M.Arthur 


and his friend Optic, I quitted the houſe, 


as much at a loſs which road to take as 


though I had at that moment landed on 
2 deſert iſland, I ſtrolled about the 
ſtreets till evening, and then, after a 
ſtruggle betwixt grafitude and deſpond-- 


mare on the candour and hoſpitality of 


Mrs. Woodford. 
She received me wich the moſt i im- 


preflive kindneſs. I told. her all that 


had happened, except the waterial cir- 


cumſtance of my complete bankruptcy. 
Still I aſſumed the name of Montagu, 
and waited, impatiently for an interview 
with Miſs Woodford, which might 
enable her to explain the myſtery by 
which ſhe bad diſcovered my real ſitua- 


tion. 


ency, reſolyed to throw myſelf once 


ä — AͤAE2—— 
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tion. Mademdeitelle de Beaumont hav- 
ing promiſed, 'by ber appearance i in the 
court of juſtice,” to exonc tate me from 
the charge of murder, the only circum- 
ſtance remaining againſt me was the reſ- 
cue of Mr. Randolph: but that event 


ſeemed irremediable; I was too poor to 


pay the debt, and too proud to expoſe 
my name to the cenſure which would 
follow detection, or to the penalty which 
the law would inffict for a violation of 
propriety. The predicament in which T 
was involved feemcd' to preclude every 
hope of adjuſtment; Mrs. Woodford, 
however, aſſured me, that her houſe 
ſhould be my aſylum ; and 1 agreed to 
keep my retreat wholly private, by con- 
cealing myſelf i in the apartments on the 
ſecond floor, till I could obtain ſome 
tidings of Colonel Aubrey and the family 
of Glenowen, | 
On the evening of my return to Mrs. 
Woodford's, I wrote letters to Lady 
Aubrey, 
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Aubrey, to Mr. Hanbury, and to Bath, 
without mentioning what had paſſed 
ſince my arrival in London, or the place 
of my abode. I requeſted them to di: 
rect their anſwers to/the Mount Coffee- 
houſe in Grof venor-ſtreet, and to let 
me know whether or not Colonel Au- 
brey had failed for Gibraltar. By the 
newſpapers of the day, Ifound that Lord 
Linbourne tilt languiſhed beyond the 
fainteſt hope of recovery; that © his an- 
fagoniſt,” without mentioning his name, 
* had ſuddenly va waged as was ſup- 


1 9990 


elligence was added another paragraph 
to * following effect: 

A certain Lady, of faſhionable noto- 
« riety, who eloped from Bath with A 
« young Welſh Baronet, found that her 
« beauty could not counteract the de- 
ce pravity of her conduct; for the ju- 
« venile enamorato took his leave, after 
« travelling only a few miles, leaving 

« the 
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an Lady « ro-think on what n 
« and ſigh alone. 

This intelligence rather rang than 
| Pleaſed me. The idea that Sir Sidney 
Aubrey had relinquiſhed Iſabella was 
too delightful to admic of my envying 
his ſucceſs with Lady Emily Delvin. + 
I had ſcarcely time to conclude the 
paragraph, when an advertiſement met 
my eye that overwhelmed me with cha- 
grin. It contained a deſcription of my 
perſon, with my real name; related the 
reſcue of Mr. Randolph, and offered 
five hundred pounds reward to any per- 
ſon who would apprehend and convey 
me to a juſtice of the peace. I now 
diſcovered the ſource, from which Miſs 
Woodford had obtained her inte ligence, 
and my mortification was infinite; for 
the idea of being detected in a falſehood 
was, to me, the moſt terrible of all hu- 
miliations. 


I paſſed 
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I paſſed ſeveral days in my conceal- 
ment, receiving no viſitors, except Mrs. 
Woodford, her amiable daughter, and 
Mr. Optic; on whoſe honour and hu- 
manity we confidently relied, from a 
thorough conviction that, with all the 
apparent vivacity of his nature, his mind 
and heart were amply ſtored with the 
moſt ineſtimable qualities! He paſſed 


many evenings with me, and by his 


friendly counſel conſoled my afflictions. 
He united with me in commiſerating 
the frailty of human nature, and in the 
juſt opinion that a love of virtue, 
ſpringing from ſentiments of inſtinctive 
reaſon, as beneficial to mankind and ſo- 
ciety in general, was the true baſis of re- 
ligion; the foundation of every moral 
good, and the firſt diſtinction which man 
could evince in this ſcene of perpetual 
viciſſitude. 5 


END OF THE SECOND VOLUME. - 
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